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now complaining of the popular 

indifference to the presidential 
contest of this year. It is impos- 
sible to make great issues to order, and 
the feeling of the average citizen seems 
to be that there are no such issues before 
the country. The party platforms failed 
to provide them, ard the notification cere- 
monies, with the speeches of acceptance, 
by the candidates, have not supplied the 
deficiency. 

The tariff and the trusts are not seri- 
ously regarded as campaign issues. The 
Democrats, it is true, attack excessive and 
extreme protection and favor “reason- 
able” reductions of Dingley-law duties 
and liberal reciprocity. But, as Judge 
Parker himself pointed out, the Demo- 
crats, even if they secured control of the 
national House and elected their presi- 
dential ticket, could pass no tariff that the 
Republican senate (and the senate can- 
not be “captured” by the Democrats next 
November in any event) did not sanction 
and approve. This means either no tariff 
change at all or changes so moderate that 
even protectionist senators of Republican 
affiliations could not object to them. 

As to trusts, neither party proposes 
any additional legislation of moment. 
The two leading parties agree that there 
is an abundance of law in the premises, 
and that the remedies of common and 
statute law have not been fully tested. 
The Democrats suggest the conferring 
of greater power on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of 
preventing illegal discrimination and fav- 


De politicians are even 


oritism (of which the trusts are usually 
the beneficiaries), but there is little prom- 
ise of popular excitement in proposals of 
this sort. 

Is prosperity to be an issue? The 
strikes, declining wages, diminished em- 
ployment, restricted production are re- 
ferred to by Democratic candidates and 
orators as proof that prosperity is rather 
a past than a present condition. The price 
of living is a topic of great interest, but 
Official statistics are relied upon by the 
Republicans to demonstrate that wages 
have advanced to a higher level than 
orices. These statistics, it should be 
stated, do not cover the current year. 
Democratic newspapers consider them 
partial, misleading and arbitrary. 

In the absence of concrete issues, what 
remains to make the fight on, seeing that 
a fight must be made? The best opinion 
is that the real if unavowed and unfor- 
mulated issue will be the personality of 
the candidates. Republicans are not at- 
tacking Judge Parker, but they do not 
hesitate to discuss ex-Senator Davis’s 
chances of life and the disturbing un- 
certainty that would arise were Judge 
Parker elected and Mr. Davis made his 
constitutional successor in the event of 
death. The Democrats represent Mr. 
Roosevelt as an unsafe and impulsive and 
aggressive man, and dwell on the impor- 
tance of dignity, stability and reverence 
for the constitution and the laws—quali- 
ties which, according to them, Judge Par- 
ker possesses in a conspicuous degree. 

In addition to this personal issue, the 
differences in the spirit, tone and general 
105 
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character of the two parties will be em- 
phasized. The Republicans say that, 
conservative as the Democratic candidates 
and platform may be this year, the party 
as a whole cannot 
be trusted, since it 
is at heart a free- 
' trade and anti-gold 
| standard party. The 
_ Democrats allege 
that the Republican 
party is controlled 
by the protected in- 
terests and com- 
mitted to imperial- 
ism and _ colonial 
aggression, and 
that neither tariff 
reform nor justice 
to the Philippines 
can be expected 
from it. 

It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the discussion of these is- 
sues or quasi-issues is carried on 
in a languid, perfunctory fashion by 
the partisan newspapers. The pub- 
lic apparently takes little interest in 
the first phases of the campaign. Whether 
a change of feeling is imminent remains 
to be seen. 








THE LATE GEORGE 


GRAHAM VEST 

United States Sen- 
ator from Mis- 
souri. 
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Turkey and American Prestige 


The United States, by a naval demon- 
stration and an implicit threat of force, 
has forced the government of Turkey to 
rectify what has for some years been re- 
garded at Washington as a serious in- 
justice. It is not alleged that our treaty 
rights have been violated by the Porte, 
but it is a fact that the United States has 
not been on a footing of equality in 
Turkey with other western powers. 

There has been no satisfactory state- 
ment of the American case, but semi- 
official explanations represent the essen- 
tial facts to be as follows: Religious and 
educational institutions maintained by 
Americans in Turkey have not had the 
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* recognition and protection which other 


nations have secured for similar institu- 
tions. Graduates of American profes- 
sional schools have also been discrimin- 
ated against and former subjects of the 
sultan naturalized in the United States 
have been treated unjustly if not harshly. 

For months Mr. Leishman, the Amer- 
ican minister to Turkey, had pressed 
these questions and sought to obtain 
promises of improved relations. On be- 
half of the Turkish government, indis- 
posed, as ever, to commit itself, it had 
been alleged that Americans were caus- 
ing more trouble and mischief in the 
country than other aliens; that Armen- 
ians, for example, were encouraged to 
seek the privilege of American citizenship 
for the express purpose of gaining free- 
dom to carry on seditious agitation, and, 
finally, that the United States itself was 
decidedly backward in bringing its citi- 
zens to justice at the demands of Turkey. 
These excuses were not, it is hardly 
necessary to say, accepted as valid or 
sufficient, and when other means were 
deemed exhausted, a squadron under 
Rear Admiral Jewell was ordered to 
Smyrna. 

This move appears to have had the ef-, 





It is reported that Senator Fairbanks of- 
fered his services as a private in the late 
Spanish American War—News item. 

—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


[Private Fairbanks, shouldering arms, passes 
in review before Roosevelt whose sword is 
thrown to the ground and tagged “my war 
record”; Parker arrayed in bathing suit labeled 
“my dip in the Hudson;” and Davis mounted, 
hat flown, and carrying the banner “my 200 
mile horseback ride.” ] 























fect anticipated, the Porte having solemn- 
ly assured our minister that the United 
States would hereafter enjoy all the priv- 
ileges demanded. It is true that fresh dif- 
ficulties have been raised and new mis- 
understandings invited by the peculiar 
diplomacy of the sultan, but no serious 
complication is feared. Political oppo- 
nents of the Roosevelt administration have 
imputed motives apropos of the affair. 
The people, however, have shown no dis- 
position to “take it into politics.” 


ae 
France and the Papacy 


Since the strange action of the Vati- 
can in protesting to the Catholic 
powers against President Loubet’s visit 
to the King of Italy at his capital, 
Rome, the relations between the French 
Republic and the papacy have grown 
more and more hostile. In a diplomatic 
sense, a complete rupture has taken place. 
The French representative at the Vatican 
has left Rome, and the nuncio has left 
Paris. 

This rupture had for its immediate cause 
the “affair of the Bishops,” which is but 
vaguely understood abroad. The Bishops 
of Dijon and Laval, who had been ac- 
cused of sympathy with the anti-Church 
policy of the Combes ministry and its war 
on the monastic orders, were ordered to 
Rome by the papal Secretary of State. 
The French government promptly pro- 
tested against this order as being a vio- 
lation of the concordat (the ancient 
agreement between France and Rome) 
and commanded the bishops to remain 
at their posts. One obeyed the govern- 
ment, the other—the Vatican. The at- 
titude of the Pope was uncompromising ; 
he insisted on his right to control the 
French bishops (who are nominated and 
paid by the government) in all spiritual 
matters and to discipline them for mis- 
conduct. MM. Combes, rather arbitrarily, 
it is thought, denied this right and con- 
tended that complaints against any bishop 
should’ be submitted to the government. 
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The concordat is silent upon the question, 
and in all probability the Vatican was 
right. But so strained were the relations 
between the church and the republic that 
this trivial contro- 

versy was _ per- aes "hot eo cn 
mitted to lead to || ff 
the result mention- 
ed above. 

What next? The 
logical sequel would | 
be the repeal of the | 
concordat, so long | 
contemplated by || 
the extreme repub- 
licans ; but it is not | 
believed that the || 
Combes ministry | 
will go to this 
length. The cham- 
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ber of deputies || _ rousseav. | 
; ||Ex-Premier of | | 

would probably | | Doone: 

vote for abroga-'—— 

tion, and in the present state of 


opinion its judgment would be ap- 
proved by the country. Elections to the 
councils-general (provincial governing 
bodies) held after the rupture, were dis- 
tinctly favorable to the government. 
While France is nominally the leading 
Catholic power, her artisans and pro- 
fessional classes are aggressively anti- 
clerical and even her peasantry may be 
depended upon to sympathize with the 
civil power. The obligation of the abro- 
gation of the concordat and the disestab- 
lishment of the Roman Church is of a dif- 
ferent order. 

It is felt that the state could not with- 
draw the privileges enjoyed by the church 
without at the same time freeing the 
clergy from the restrictions which accom- 
pany the privileges. Separation would 
mean non-interference with the church. 
And as the great majority of the priests 
are anti-republican, a most powerful op- 
position to the civil government would 
at once arise. This danger the Combes 
ministry does not care to face. It would 
gladly favor separation if it had no fear 
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of a successful propaganda by the mili- 
tant clergy against the republic. 

The Vatican, on the other hand, is sup- 
posed to be quite reconciled to separa- 
_________ tion just because it 
7 eas expects to gain- a 
high degree of free- 
dom. The pope is 
believed to have de- 
termined upon 
what may be called 
the Americaniza- 
tion of the church 
in France. The loss 
of the $8,000,000 
which parliament 
annually appropri- 
|| ates for the sup- 
port of the clergy 

EARL ALBERT HENPY | 
GEORGE Grey || and the houses of 
New  Governor|| worship would be 
ey ae ee || a hardship at first, 
|_______————— but would not 
the loyal Catholics of the upper 
strata of society readily supply this 
amount? Is not the Catholic church 
strong and wealthy in countries that 
have no budgets of public worship, 
or whose religion is Protestant? There 
are impartial observers who declare that 
it would be a grave mistake for the Vati- 
can to force separation on the theory that 
what has proved feasible or beneficent in 
the United States will necessarily be 
equally successful in France. A more 
“political” pope would have made conces- 
sions to the republic for the sake of 
peace; Pius X seems to aim at an ab- 
solutism that is repugnant to modern 

European thought. 
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Politics In Great Britain 











There has been.no notable change in 
the political situation of the United King- 
dom. A long and barren session of par- 
liament came to an end in August, 
Premier Balfour having held his own, 
thanks to the forbearance of the followers 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and having persist- 


ently declined to take up the opposition’s 
challenge with regard to the fiscal issue, 
Mr. Balfour and his faction are not de- 
sirous to “appeal to the country.” The 
policy of delay and suspense has kept 
them in power and may continue to favor 
them until the constitutional end of the 
existence of the present parliament. It is 
true that, with rare exceptions (if ex- 
ceptions they may be called) the by- 
elections held since the emergence of the 
fiscal issue have indicated intense dis- 
satisfaction with the government. The 
Liberal opposition has won seat after seat, 
has wrested constituency after constitu- 
ency from the party in power, and has 
converted Tory-Unionist majorities into 
minorities in places deemed impervious 
to the arguments of the free traders. It 
is now said that no Conservative seat is 
safe which is held by less that 1,200 votes 
in excess of the Liberal strength. But, 
even if it be conceded that the party of 
Balfour and Chamberlain has lost the 
confidence of the country, legally it is of 
course entitled to complete its term of, 
office. And this is the view which Mr. 
Balfour has publicly taken. He still has 
a majority in the house of commons. 
It has not at any time fallen below forty— 
an ample margin, in his opinion. The 
present parliament, he holds, has no right, 
and is under no mandate, to deal with the 
fiscal issues, whereas it is bound to legis- 
late upon the questions which the voters 
have considered in the proper way. 

Mr. Chamberlain is not of the same 
opinion. He believes that the fiscal issue 
is “ripe” and the sooner it is submitted 
the more pleased he will be. If there is to 
be delay, he is anxious to make use of the 
interval. He has proposed the calling of 
a conference of colonial premiers (or 
rather colonial representatives) for the 
purpose of ascertaining their ideas and 
wishes with regard to closer commercial 
union and tariff preference. This pro- 
posal has been indorsed by Lord Rose- 
bery, the ex-premier and “independent” 
Liberal leader, but Mr. Balfour has re- 

















ceived it rather coldly—presumably be- 
cause closer union involves protection, 
taxes on grain and meat, for which he 
is not prepared. It is doubtful whether 
an understanding exists between him and 
Mr. Chamberlain ; at any rate, he adheres 
to his own narrow program of mere re- 
taliation as a means of obtaining better 
terms for British exports. 

In the next campaign, therefore, there 
will be three policies before the electorate : 
Retaliation and anti-dumping” legisla- 
tion, protection plus preference for the 
colonies (the Chamberlain scheme), and 
the preservation of free trade and “the 
open door.” 

The imperial commission on British 
trade organized by Mr. Chamberlain has 
made its first report, limited to the iron 
and steel industry. Its conclusion had 
been foreseen and discounted. According 
to the commission, the industry in ques- 
tion is declining, relatively speaking, and 
is seriously threatened by American and 
German competition. The decline is at- 
tributed to the system of free imports, to 
the fact that foreign competitors have 
their respective home markets (high 
duties giving them a practical monopoly ) 
and free entry into the British market be- 
sides. The remedy is declared to be a 
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tariff, or a system of tariffs comprising: 

1. A low or conventional tariff vary- 
ing from five to ten per cent, to apply to 
countries that offer reciprocal conces- 
sions. 

2. A high or maximum tariff to be held 
“in terrorem” over commercially hostile 
nations and to be applied by way of retali- 
ation. 

3. A third or preferential tariff for 
the self-governing of British colonies that 
will approximate in time to free trade 
within the empire. 

The opponents of the scheme point out 
that the low or medium tariff would be 
ineffectual, and that the industries it is 
intended to benefit would clamor for 
higher and higher duties; while so far 
as the colonies are concerned, they would 
hardly regard a preference as a gain over 
the free entry they now enjoy. It may be , 
added that the report does not seem to 
have produced any deep impression. Véry 
few of the manufacturers who testified 
advised or suggested protection though 
most of them complained that all was not 
well with the iron and steel industry. 


Ltd 
Physical Race Deterioration 


It has been asserted that practically un- 
restricted immigration causes the physi- 
cal and moral retrogression of the coun- 
try which permits it. Whether this be 
true of the United States is a question 
upon which sociologists are by no means 
agreed. In Great Britain, where the al- 
leged evil of hospitality to aliens is just 
beginning to attract parliamentary atten- 
tion, the question of race deterioration 
has been carefully studied from another 
point of view. A departmental commit- 
tee, in the light of much testimony from 
many sources, has reported that there is 
no positive proof of physical decline. It 
is admitted at the same time that urban 
congestion, bad housing and feeding, al- 
coholism and juvenile smoking are causes 
tending to destroy the vigor of great 
classes of the community. Proper nour- 
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ishment in childhood is an obvious desid- 
eratum, and better housing of the artisans 
is scarcely less important. 

Mr. Balfour, who delivered an address 
on the general sub- 
ject before the 
British Association 
for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 
took a less optimis- 
tic view. He 

| thought that educa- 
tion, struggles for 

|| higher social posi- 
|| tions and the drift 
of the rural popula- 
tion toward the 
cities were causes 
of physical deteri- 
oration. It is 





GEN. H. C. CORBIN 
Appointed to com- 


mand Depart- | neither possible nor 
ment of the fi 
desirable to estab- 


Philippines. 

_______———— lish caste and class 
distinctions so as to prevent the rising of 
men from the lowest to the highest levels, 
but, in Mr. Balfour’s opinion, this free- 
dom of development is achieved at the 
cost of the “quality of the breed.” Late 
marriages are a. characteristic of the 
higher classes and a result of urban life, 
and since the most energetic part of the 
rural population is emigrating to the cities 
it follows that even in the country the 
burden of continuing the race is thrown 
on the less endowed and capable. Mr. 
Balfour is further quoted as saying: “I 
cannot see any escape from the rather 
melancholy conclusion that everything 
which opens up every career to a poor 
child of ability tends somewhat in the ex- 
isting social conditions in the direction of 
deterioration of the race.” 

There are men of science who challenge 
the conventional view of race vigor and 
soundness, and who find nothing dis- 
quieting in the fact that “great height, ex- 
ceptional chest growth, enormous mus- 
cular power, have become rather matters 
of curiosity” in our day. As Dr. A, A. 
Mumford says in a British review, “the 
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physical frame of man is to be regarded 
as a center for the distribution of energies 
and activities of an increasing degree of 
complexity on a mental and social rather 
than on a physical plane.” The ideal is 
still “a sound mind in a sound body,” but 
the definition of sound body may have 
been revised since the civilization of 
ancient Greece. 


bid 
Lynching Horrors Again 


Georgia has been the scene of one of 
the most scandalous instances of mob 
vengeance and lynch law the country has 
known. The sickening details of the 
Statesboro holocaust have been given in 
the press dispatches, and will not be set 
forth here. It is sufficient to say that 
two negroes who had been tried for mur- 
der, convicted by a jury and sentenced to 
death were taken by a mob from the court 
house and burned at the stake in a pub- 
lic place—hundreds of men and women 
(and children?) witnessing the spectacle. 
It is admitted by the best citizens and 
newspapers of Georgia that there was no 
justification for this deed. There had 
been no delay, no miscarriage of justice, 
and there was no room for doubt as to 
the prompt execution of the legal sen- 
tence. The military precautions, unfor- 
tunately were farcically inadequate, and 
the mob had no difficulty in sweeping 
aside the few soldiers, defying the auth- 
orities (including the judge who pleaded 
with the lynchers to respect law and jus- 
tice) and wreaking vengeance upon the 
prisoners. The mob, in truth was not 
seriously resisted. 

Governor Terrell, who was not in the 
state at the time, has condemned the out- 
rage in emphatic terms and pledged him- 
self to bring the offenders to justice. His 
success will depend on public opinion as 
reflected by the grand jury; the trial 
juries, the prosecuting officers and the 
leading citizens generally. It is justly 
said in northern papers that Statesboro 
itself is on trial now, and this is true of 
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every community in which mob law is 
suffered to take root. 

The question is not a sectional one, and 
the North is not in a position to throw 
stones at the South. But it is well to 
recognize that the remedy for the evil is 
the same in the South and in the North, 
and that it lies in moral education of the 
average man. Officials will do their duty 
when the community they serve will exact 
it and earnestly disapprove weakness and 
evasion and cowardice. 

In commenting on an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at lynching at Hartford, Conn., the 
Charleston News and Courier said recent- 
ly: 

The mob remained under control and 
at bay because the show of resistance was 
not an idle pretence, but a purpose to die, 
if need be, in doing the right and the law- 
ful thing. And it is not to be questioned 
that what was done by the authorities of 
Hartford may be done by the authorities 
of other cities and states. The laws are 
made at the instance of the people, and 
the people at heart desire to see them en- 
forced. In their anger and under keen 
provocation they may forget in a moment 
of excitement the dictates of their better 
judgment, and seek to find in lawlessness 
a remedy for lawlessness. But the mob 
knows it is wrong, and it will ever dis- 
play the cowardice which is born of a 
guilty conscience if forced to reflection by 
duly constituted authority. The police of- 
ficers of Hartford did not fail to master 
the mob, and the police officers of South 
Carolina will not fail to do as much if 
they will once bring themselves to a more 
rigid administration of the laws and a less 
complacent consideration for those who 
would attempt to be lawless. 

Police, district attorneys, juries, sheriffs 
and militia—all public functionaries, in 
short, will, as a rule, carry out the will 
and the consensus of the society they 
serve or represent. The appeal must be 
to public opinion. 


Sy 
Great Strikes and Worse 


It is said that labor troubles are a sign 
of prosperity. Men do not, as a rule, 
strike on “a falling market.” When em- 
ployment is scarce, when trade is slack and 
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production has to be restricted, workmen 
are resigned and quiet, if not satisfied. 
Only when “the job seeks the man” and 
work is abundant do men strike for more 
pay, a shorter day —— 
or better conditions | | 
generally. | 

This is the gen- 
erally accepted || 
view and it is || 
plausible. But it | | 
does not account || 
for recent and pres- | | 
ent strikes and dis- | | 
turbances. It does | 
not explain the | | 
“beef strike,” which 
originally involved | 
nothing but a ques- 
tion of wages. It 
does not account | 
for the building | 
strike and lockout ‘— 
in New York, the garment work- 
ers’ strike against the “open shop” and 
several other disputes of moment which 
affect tens of thousands of employees, and 
entail severe loss on all concerned, in- 
cluding “the third party,’ the public. 
Hundreds of editors have urged work- 
men to refrain from striking at this un- 
favorable time, and a more convincing 
argument has been afforded by the failure 
of more than one hard-fought strike, yet 
new disputes occur almost daily and there 
is no sign of a truce. 

With the ordinary accompaniments of 
the strike all are sufficiently and painfully 
familiar. Disorder, attacks upon non- 
union men, interference with property 
rights, injunctions and collisions between 
rioters and the police—it is scarcely pos- 
sible to say anything new upon these phe- 
nomena. Theoretically these subjects are 
exhausted, though we are as far as ever 
from a practical remedy. 

In the Colorado troubles new issues are 
presented, but unfortunately there is a 
manifest reluctance to come to close quar- 
ters with them. The whole situation was 
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reviewed in these pages some time ago. 
Since then no improvement has taken 
place. After a brief pause the alliances in 
Cripple Creek, Victor and elsewhere re- 
sumed their wholesale deportations not 
alone of union miners, but of sympa- 
thizers with the strikers and their local 
and general organizations. Even ‘pro- 
fessional men—lawyers, former state of- 
ficials, etc.—and merchants have been 
seized and forcibly driven from the state 
on account of their avowed or supposed 
support of the striking and organized 
miners. Military law has been super- 
seded, and the authorities of the state and 
the counties affected have not taken part 
in these summary and illegal deportations. 
But, if they do not approve of them, they 
have done nothing to put a stop to mob 
rule. The federal courts have been ap- 
pealed to, however, and “due process of 
law” may be restored in Colorado, There 
may or may not be sufficient ground for 
executive intervention from Washington, 
but judicial intervention is easily invoked. 

The law and the courts have to do with 
present conditions rather than with orig- 
inal causes or primary responsibilities. 
Thoughtful lay citizens may (and do) 
concern themselves with such causes, and 
from their point of view a thorough of- 
ficial inquiry into the extraordinary strug- 
gle is much to be desired. It is reported 
that agents of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor are investigating the 
trouble on the ground. There is no lack 
of precedent for such action. 

Private inquiries have reached very 
different conclusions. Mr. Walter Well- 
man, a leading press correspondent, holds 
the Western Federation of Miners respon- 
sible, not only for the great strike, but 
for the outrages, assaults and assassina- 
tions that have followed it. On the other 
hand Mr. James H. Teller, Senator Tel- 
ler’s brother, writes to the Chicago Pub- 
lic that there is not a scintilla of evidence 
that the Western Federation of Miners 
has planned or encouraged murder, train- 
wrecking or any other form of violence 
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“It is a 
suggestive fact,” says Mr. Teller, “that the 
mine owners, with all the powers of mili- 
tary government in their hands for nine 
months, have not convicted a single mem- 
ber of the miner’s union of an offense 


in connection with the strike. 


against either life or property.” 

Such bewildering conflict of testimony 
emphasizes the need of a searching and 
impartial inquiry into the Colorado situa- 
tion, which is a melancholy commentary 
on American order and liberty. 


ba tal 
The Tzar’s Reform Manifesto 


Political and administrative reform is 
inevitable in Russia, as we have pointed 
out heretofore, first because any change 
must be an improvement, the lowest 
depths of reaction having been sounded, 
and second because the war with Japan 
has disclosed the inefficiency and danger 
of the present system of autocracy and 
bureaucracy. Western criticism has not 
had its effect, and the sympathy for Japan 
in Great Britain and America, a real sur- 
prise to the tzar and his advisers, has 
been even more eye-opening and enlight- 
ening. 

Several steps toward liberalism have 
been taken by the Rusian government 
within the last few months. The anti- 
Jewish restrictive legislation has been re- 
laxed somewhat ; punishment by adminis- 
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trative decree, except in some classes of 
cases, has been abolished and the attacks 
on the provincial assemblies or county 


When the birth of an heir to the Rus- 
sian throne was announced expectations 
of more substantial reforms were aroused 
in certain quarters. It is customary on 
such occasions to proclaim amnesty, remit 
taxes and make other “gifts” to the sub- 
jects, but something more permanent than 
this was looked for. The tzar’s manifesto 
is disappointing to those who have be- 
lieved him to be liberal and progressive 
at heart and cognizant of the real needs 
of his empire.. It is not entirely devoid 
of lasting and substantial reforms, how- 
ever. The list in full is as follows: 


Abolishes corporal punishment among 
the rural classes and for first offense 


Remits arrears due the state for the pur- 
chase of land and other direct imposts. 

Sets apart $1,500,000 from the state 
funds for the purpose of forming an in- 
alienable fund for the benefit of landless 


Grants amnesty to those Finlanders 
who have emigrated without authoriza- 


Remits the fines imposed upon the rural 
and urban communes of Finland which 
refused to submit to military conscrip- 


Remits the fines imposed upon the Jew- 
ish communes in the cases of Jews avoid- 


Provides for a general reduction in sen- 


A general amnesty is accorded in the 
case of all political offenses with the ex- 
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ception of those in which murder has been 
done. 


Acts of grace aside, the manifesto is 
important chiefly on account of its first 
clause. The abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment among the peasants has for 
years been advocated as a measure of ele- 
mentary civilization and decency. Count 
Tostoi has demanded it in the name of 
human dignity and the religion professed 
by the government, while the Liberals 
have regarded the reform as an act of 
fundamental justice to the overwhelming 
majority of the population. The peas- 
ants, it should be borne in mind, are gov- 
erned under a peculiar code. They do 
not enjoy equal rights and immunities 
with other classes. The abolition of cor- 
poral punishment does not confer full 
equality upon them, but it is a step in 
that direction. 

Had the tzar been disposed to yield 
to the practically universal demand of 
educated and unofficial Russia for greater 
personal and political liberty, for popular 
participation in the government of the 
country and for the adoption of some 
form of representative institutions, the 
birth of an heir would have been hailed as 
the most auspicious occasion for the in- 
auguration of such reforms. Again the 
tzar might have enlarged the scope of 
the zemstvos (provincial assemblies) or 
freed the press from the galling restric- 
tions of the censorship and the arbitrary 
interference of the ministry of the in- 
terior. None of these things was done, 
and the inference is a natural one that the 
tzar is not in sympathy with the aspira- 
tions and hopes of cultured and advanced 
Russia. “Reform from above” alone can 
save Russia from disturbances, conflicts 
and suffering which attend revolutionary 
movements and “reform from below.” 


Contraband and Right of Search 


The Russo-Japanese war has already 
given rise to a number of important legal 
and diplomatic problems. After its close 
an international conference, if not several 
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conferences, will have to be called to solve 
them in accordance with the interests of 
civilization and the laws of nations. So 
grave are some of these problems that, 
but for the extreme necessity of peace 
felt by the great western powers, they 
might have led to disastrous conflicts. 

Under what conditions is the right to 
search to be exercised on the high seas 
by belligerents ? 

What is contraband of war, and what 
is merely “conditional contraband” ? 

Must vessels carrying contraband be 
taken to some port of the belligerent cap- 
turing them, or may they be sunk under 
certain conditions ? 

What vessels may exercise the right of 
search, and when is the vessel of a bel- 
ligerent claiming this right committing 
an act of piracy? 

How long may warships of a bellig- 
erent remain in a neutral port when they 
are so damaged as to be unseaworthy ? 

May one belligerent enter a neutral port 
and capture a dismantled warship of the 
other belligerent, its enemy? 

How far does wireless telegraphy re- 
quire revision of the rules of neutrality 
and contraband? 

The recent exciting and sensational 
controversies between Russia and neutral 
powers, and the charges of violation of 
international law so freely bandied by 
Russia and Japan, involve these ques- 
tions. Some writers go so far as to say 
that international law is a mockery, and 
that might makes right in all such mat- 
ters. It must be admitted that in the stress 
and heat of war things are done which 
impartial gations find it impossible to ap- 
prove. But it is generally felt that the 
neutral of today may be the belligerent 
of tomorrow, and that the real difficulty 
is to reconcile the requirements of peace- 
able commerce and trade with the neces- 
sities of war. 

Russia has been blamed for violating 
the treaty of Paris closing the Dardanelles 
to men-of-war, but it is recognized even 
by her critics that the treaty is oppres- 
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sive and unjust. If the attempt to con- 
vert steamers of the volunteer fleet into 
war vessels by a transparent trick is cen- 
surable, her reluctance to submit to the 
treaty itself is felt to be altogether nat- 
ural. 

But the question which presents the 
greatest difficulty is the definition and 
treatment of conditional contraband. 
Shortly after the commencement of the 
hostilities Russia announced that coal, 
cotton and food-stuffs intended for Japan 
would be treated as contraband. Against 
this view Great Britain and the United 
States have vigorously protested. The 
position of the United States was set forth 
in a circular issued by our State Depart- 
ment to our representatives abroad. Here 
are its salient passages: 


In the war between the United States 
and Spain the Navy Department General 
Orders No. 492, issued June 20, 1898, de- 
clared, in Article 19, as follows: “The 
term contraband of war comprehends 
only articles having a belligerent destina- 
tion.” Among articles absolutely con- 
traband it declared ordnance, machine- 
guns, and other articles of military or 
naval warfare. It declared as conditional 
contraband “coal, when destined for a 
naval, station, a port of call, or a ship or 
ships of the enemy.” It likewise declared 
provisions to be contraband “when des- 
tined for the enemy’s ship or ships, or 
for a place that is besieged.” bes 

Coal and other fuel and cotton are em- 
ployed for a great many innocent pur- 
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poses. Many nations are dependent on 
them for the conduct of inoffensive in- 
dustries, and no sufficient presumption of 
an intended warlike use seems to be af- 
forded by the mere fact of their destina- 
tion to a belligerent port. The recogni- 
tion in principle of the treatment of coal 
and other fuel and raw cotton as abso- 
lutely contraband of war might ultimately 
lead to a total inhibition of the sale by 
neutrals to the people of belligerent states 
of all articles which could be finally con- 
verted to military uses. Such an exten- 
sion of the principle by treating coal and 
all other fuel and raw cotton as absolutely 
contraband of war simply because they 
are shipped by a neutral to a non-block- 
aded port of a belligerent would not ap- 
pear to be in accord with the reasonable 
and lawful rights of: a neutral com- 
merce. 

Unfortunately, it is not easy to de- 
termine when “conditional contraband” 
is destined for military use and when for 
the use of noncombatants. Coal for the 
use of warships is undoubtedly contra- 
band, but coal for the use of a factory in 
Japan is: not. Upon whom rests the 
burden of proof in such a case—upon the 
consignee, or upon the belligerent seek- 
ing to confiscate the cargo? Russia has 
not receded from her position, and the 
controversy is still open. She further in- 
sists that she may sink a vessel carrying 
contraband when it is highly inconvenient 
to take it to a port, and England strenu- 
ously denies this right. 

The establishment by Russia of a wire- 
less telegraph station at Chefoo, and the 
use of Chinese ports by ships driven from 
Port Arthur, involve the whole question 
of the neutrality of China. The position 
of the “celestial empire,” indeed, is 
wholy unique and anomalous. The war 
is carried on by two outsiders on its ter- 
ritory, and though she is supposed to be 
neutral China has not the means and 
strength requisite for the, enforcement of 
her neutrality. Russia alleges that Japan 
has repeatedly violated the principle of 
Chinese neutrality and reopened the 
whole question as to the integrity of the 
middle kingdom and the open door. 
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Japan retorts that Russia has been -the 
first offender in this respect, and that her 
protest is insincere and ludicrous. ‘ihe 
bystanders feel that neither belligerent is 
without fault, but 
to make any move | | 
is to let loose a/| 
Pandora’s box of 
evils. The situa- 
tion bristles with 
dangers, perhaps 
more so than in 
February last, 
when the alarming 
possibility of an 
extension of the 
war into Europe 
was the universal 
subject of discus- || 
sion. But the pow- | | *’“%? 
ers will overlook | 
a great many ir- || 
regularities and sins — 
on the part of the belligerents for the 
sake of the (unstable) European equilib- 
rium. 
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What the Paragraphers Say 


A Bricut ANnswer.—How soon will the 
Cleveland group plan be a reality?” 

“Just as soon as the buildings get together.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


An aid to those who are following the war: 
If the place is on the Chinese coast, remember 
the number of your laundry ticket, multiply by 
six, subtract what is left, and find the puzzle. 
If a Russian name, add three portions, sneeze, 
cross your fingers, and forget it—New Orleqns 
Times-Democrat. 


“Well,” said the New Yorker, tauntingly, 
“You don't see any grass growing in our 
streets.” 

“That’s so,” replied Philadelphian, 
“clever scheme of yours.” 

“What’s that.” 

“To keep tearing your streets up so the 
grass can’t grow.”—Philadelphia Press. 


the 


PAINFULLY DEFICIENT.—“I was going to send 
my son to the Uptodate University, under the 
impression that it was a first class educational 
institution.” 

“And isn’t it?” 

“Why, no. According to this report it needs 
about $8,000,000 before it can even begin to 
do the work it ought to do.”—Brooklyn Life. 
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The Afterglow of the Revolution 
By Frederic Austin Ogg 


University of Indiana. 


T is a mistake to look upon the Revo- 

| lution in France as a movement by 
any one class, or in the interest of 

any one class. The peasantry suffered 
most from the Old Régime and profited 
most by the transition to the new, modern 
system, but it was very far from being 
the peasantry alone that performed the 
work of revolution. It is not difficult to 
see that the average dependent tenant on 
some lord’s estate, or even the nominally 
independent cultivator of his own little 
tract of ground, was hardly in a position 
to make himself felt in the affairs of the 
nation. He could not do so at all in 
times of peace, and even for the day of 
revolution he was ill-prepared. He bore 
an unmeasured grudge against the gov- 
ernment, the greedy nobles, and the phar- 
isaical clergy, so that by temperament he 
was ready for violence and destruction. 
But he was unarmed, undisciplined, lead- 
erless, and ignorant of how to proceed. 
It was not the rural peasantry that pre- 
cipitated the Revolution, but rather the 
great swarm of malcontents of various 
social grades that by 1789 had fairly sub- 
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merged the old city of Paris, flocking 
thither from all parts of France in quest 
of employment or offices or benevolences 
which were not to be had. These were 
the people who began the Revolution, and 
for the most part it was they who com- 
pleted it. Here and there the peasants in 
the outlying districts were stirred to ac- 
tion, but that, for all practical purposes, 


_“Paris was France” remained as true in 


revolution as under the rule of the Bour- 
bon. Yet, as we shall see, the Paris mob 
assaulting the Bastile, defying the king in 
the streets of Versailles, and guillotining 
the tyrannical nobles, was fighting as truly 
in the interests of all the common 
people of France as if these same people 
had themselves been active participants. 
It must at least be granted that the 
revolutionists had the most far-reaching 
plans and purposes. Long before 1789 
the idea had been prevalent that for 
France was reserved the stupendous task 
of achieving the blessings of liberty, not 
for herself alone but also for all other 
peoples of Europe, and perhaps even for 
those of America and Asia and Africa. 





This is the second of a series of nine aticles on “Social Progress in Europe.” The com- 
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The Afterglow of the Revolution 


“France,” declared the father of Mira- 
beau thirty years before the fall of the 
Bastile, ‘“‘must become the arbiter of the 
world, that she may insure the happiness 
of all people ; she must destroy exclusive 
privileges, and leave nature and honest 
toil to bring felicity.” All through the 
long reign of Louis XV the most extraor- 
dinary visions of spectacular happiness 
were being entertained by the sanguine 
French; and when finally the time came 
to rally to the standard of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity the revolutionists were 
ready to attack no less formidable a task 
than the complete displacing of an old 
social and political order by one that was 
absolutely new and untried. “In order 
to regret the past,” a French publicist had 
written in 1772, “one must be ignorant 
of what it was.” Those who led in the 
revolution of 1789 knew full well what 
the past had been, and hence they did not 
regret it. “We had no regret for the 
past,” wrote Ségur in his Mémoires, 
“and no inquietude for the future. What 
was ancient appeared to us wearisome and 
ridiculous. We believed that we were 
entering a golden age of which past cen- 
turies gave no idea, and in the future we 
saw only the good that could be secured 
for humanity by the reign of reason. We 
were disciples of new doctrines; the 
prejudices and pedantry of old customs 
seemed absurd. It was impossible that 
we should not receive with enthusiasm 
the. hopes which men of genius held out 
to us of a future where humanity, 
tolerance, and liberty should reign in- 
stead of the errors, follies, and prejudices 
which had so long enslaved and embit- 
tered the world. We were soothed by 
the seductive dreams of a philosophy that 
sought to assure the happiness of the 
race. Voltaire charmed our intelligence, 
and Rousseau touched our hearts.” “The 
chiefs of the Revolution,” declared an- 
other contemporary, “imagined that they 
were assembled to retrieve every fault 
of the past, to correct every error of the 
human mind, and to secure the happiness 
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of future generations ; doubt had no place 
in their minds and infallibility presided 
perpetually over all their contradictory 
decrees.” 

It was therefore not merely because 
conditions of livelihood had for many 
become unbearable that the people of 
France broke out in revolution, but also 
because they had before tlicm a grand 
ideal of society which they were foolish 
enough to think they could actualize by 
war and violence. Though Sully declared 
that “the people never revolt from fickle- 
ness, or the mere desire of change; it is 
the impatience of suffering which alone 
has this effect,” nothing can be plainer 
than that the. roseate spectacles through 
which the revolutionists looked at the 
future had much to do with their zeal in 
the cause of reform. 

From the standpoint of all classes con- 
cerned, the great achievement of the Revo- 
lution was the abolition of “privilege.” 
The aim of the people was equality— 
equality at least in opportunity and in 
standing before the law. The enormous 
advantages enjoyed by the two privileged 
orders, the nobles and the clergy, at the 
expense of the bourgeoisie and peasantry 
have already been considered. These, it 
was determined, must be brought to an 
end. They were mere relics of feudalism 
and had no reason whatever for existence 
in eighteenth century Europe. -Accord- 
ingly, after the Third Estate had asserted 
successfully its just claim to represent 
the nation, through the medium of the 
revived States General, it at once set 
about the work of recasting society and 
government in accordance with the pop- 
ular desires. First the States General 
converted itself into the National Assem- 
bly, on the plan of a modern parliament ; 
then this new body addressed itself to 
the work of framing a new constitution 
for the realm; and long before this task 
was completed it went on to the equaliz- 
ing of citizenship by the abolition of 
privilege. It is a noteworthy fact that in 
the Assembly the motion for immediate 
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abolition was made, not by a commoner, 
nor even because of the pressure of the 
commons, but by a young noble who had 
recently served in the American war of 
independence and had acquired an un- 
usual sympathy with men everywhere 
who were ready to do battle in the sacred 
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cause of liberty. A single night session— 
that of August 4, 1789—sufficed to sweep 
away privileges which had been centuries 
in becoming established. The nobles in 
the Assembly vied with one another in 
proposing sacrifices to be made in the 
interest of the people. Game laws, tithes, 
sinecures and pensions, exclusive right of 
command in the army, and a host of 
other privileges and rights of imposition 
enjoyed by the nobles and clergy were 
abolished forever. The work was done 
with reckless haste, the scene being well 
described by Mirabeau as “an orgy of 
sacrifice,” but it was far better done that 
way than not at all and it has never 
needed to be done again. Inasmuch as 
this famous night of August 4 saw the 
end of feudalism and of legal inequalities 
in France, it well deserves to be consid- 
ered the central point of the Revolution. 





Its importance as a mile stone in the prog- 
ress of the people of Europe can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

During the ensuing month the Assem- 
bly went On to do away with titles of no- 
bility, clerical corporations, trade guilds, 
the administrative system, the fiscal 
system, the division of the country 
into provinces, and finally the mon- 
archy itself. Some of these measures 
proved permanent, others of them only 
temporary. But after August, 1789, there 
never was a restoration of the Old 
Régime in its entirety ; and the parts that 
were not restored were the feudal burdens 
and tax inequalities from which the peas- 
ants had so long suffered and had so re- 
cently been delivered. To the ordinary 
French countryman it mattered far less 
whether the state were governed on the 
monarchical or the republican plan than 
whether a neighboring lord could drive 
his hounds at random over the poor man’s 
crops or compel him to labor on a road or 
a ditch just when his little field of wheat 
was going to waste for the lack of har- 
vesting. Hence, despite all the vicissi- 
tudes through which the French govern- 
ment passed between 1789 and 1830, the 
common people had better conditions of 
living than their ancestors had enjoyed 
for many centuries. The improvement 
of largest significance was the conversion 
of the rural tenants into a vast independ- 
ent class of free-holders. Hundreds of 
the great nobles perished in the revolu- 
tionary struggle and their estates were 
eventually divided up among their erst- 
while dependents. The vast body of land 
that formerly belonged to the Church was 
appropriated by the State and sold, a 
measure by which the number of peasant 
proprietors was much enlarged. The 
wages received by ordinary laborers, too, 
were increased to two or three times the 
rate prevailing a decade before. The 
country people, freed from unjust taxes 
and feudal dues, made rapid advance in 
possessions and economic independence, 
They built better homes, wore better 




















clothes, ate better food, and had more 
time to think of education, religion, and 
the higher life in general. New energies 
were displayed and material prosperity 
began to presage a new era morally and 
intellectually for the French people. Al- 
together there was a social revolution of 
mighty proportions, and as has been well 
said, “one that could never go backward.” 
It would be a mistake, however, to think 
of this great change as being made 
rapidly. It might have been, had not the 
emancipation of the masses been followed 
so speedily by the long and bloody Na- 
poleonic wars which wrought ruin in 
many parts of the land. During these 
wars there was little progress and even a 
good deal of retrogression. Buildings 
decayed or were destroyed; the roads 
became impassable and were infested by 
brigands; commerce visibly declined; 
elementary education was neglected ; and 
it is said that in certain districts a third 
of the population lived by begging and 
stealing. Nevertheless, though retarded 
on every side by the turmoil of the times, 
the betterment of large portions of the 
common people went steadily on, and by 
the end of the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century the degree of progress 
which had been made was easy to be ob- 
served. 

The principles of the new order estab- 
lished by the Revolution may be summar- 
ized as the sovereignty of the people, the 
supremacy of the law, the responsibility 
of public officials, liberty of thought, of 
person, and of the press, security of prop- 
erty, proportional taxation, and the right 
of every citizen to have a part in the 
making of the law, and to control the 
assessment of taxes and the appropriation 
of public funds. All these are the axioms 
of the modern democratic state. Together 
they embodied the ideal of modern 
France, and her history from that day to 
this has been that of a century-long at- 
tempt to realize in practice what a week 
or two had sufficed to elaborate in 
theory. 
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The constitution of 1791 set up a con- 
stitutional government, with its legisla- 
tive functions vested in a representative 
assembly, with a property qualification 
for both members and electors. This 
soon came to be considered too undemo- 
cratic; hence after the insurrection of 
August 10, 1792, a new constitution was 
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drawn up providing for manhood suffrage 
and a direct vote of the people on laws 
proposed by the Assembly. This new 
constitution never really went into effect, 
for already reactionary influences were at 
work and the despotism of the Committee 
of Public Safety was starting the train 
of centralization which was to culminate 
in the régime of Napoleon. It was not 
long until all the airy dreams of the lead- 
ers of 1789 were wrecked. After the 
Revolution the people of France were 
found to be still divided, as they had been 
before, into a number of groups represent- 
ing the most diverse and irreconcilable 
interests, That which had been heralded 


far and wide as the “general will” was 
proved to be not even that of the majority, 
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but only that of the faction which at any 
moment might show itself the strongest 
and the least scrupulous. Instead of a 
homogeneous body of equal and frater- 
nal patriots there existed a number of 
social and political groups—monarchists 
and republicans, clergy and constitution- 
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alists, officials and private citizens—whose 
differences were so fundamental as even 
to forbid compromise. The idealists, 
failing to realize their expectations, con- 
cluded, not that their theories were ill- 
founded or their application defective, 
but that their opponents were at once ir- 
rational and wicked. In theory the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people was 
still maintained, but “the people” were 
now defined as simply those who belonged 
to the dominant faction. The rest were 
traitors, or at least obstructionists, against 
whom no measures could be too severe. 
“We will make a graveyard of France,” 
said Carrier, “rather than fail to regener- 
ate her according to our ideas.” It was 
this spirit that plunged the unhappy 
country into a Reign of Terror and pre- 
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pared the way for Napoleon to mount to 
authority on the wreckage of intestine 
strife. 

During the earlier course of the Revo- 
lution the English philosopher Edmund 
Burke expressed the opinion that if the 
republican experiment in France should 
fail it would be followed by the rise of 
“the most complete arbitrary power that 
has ever appeared on earth.” In a very 
large measure at least, the prophecy was 
fulfilled in the career of Napoleon. With 
the rise of this consummate genius to the 
position of arbiter of France’s destinies, 
the day of idealism was left behind and 
that of practical and militant statesman- 
ship was inaugurated. Napoleon had 
passed through the Revolution without a 
shred of sympathy with its great ideal. 
The one thing of value he saw in the 
movement was the opening which it gave 
to men of talent like himself, who other- 
wise might have found it difficult to let 
the world know their power. This was 
what he so often spoke of as “La car- 
riére ouverte aux talents.” WHe had no 
use for the “idle vaporings” of philos- 
ophy. He called Rousseau a madman and 
was done with him. He cared not a 
whit for the rallying cry of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity, for he did not believe 
human society capable of being con- 
structed on such a plan, and he flatly de- 
clared that in his opinion the French did 
not really love either liberty or equality. 
For a decade the idealists and dreamers 
had occupied the seats of authority. If 
their claims were good, they should be 
justified by their works. The disorganized 
and helpless state of France when the 
First Consul assumed his place of virtual 
autocracy was quite enough to convince 
him that the whole régime of the philos- 
ophers and experimenters was hopelessly 
mistaken. 

Not that Napoleon regretted that the 
Revolution had occurred, or wished to 
restore France to her former condition. 
He realized as well as any one of us can 
now that it had most admirably pre- 














pared the way for him. This it had done 
not merely by setting aside the Bourbon 
monarchy and thus unwittingly leaving 
the field clear for a new monarchy, but in 
an even larger sense by accomplishing 
reforms in which Napoleon heartily con- 
curred, but which he would have re- 
gretted to be under the necessity of un- 
dertaking himself. The basis upon which 
he desired to build was not the Old 
Régime, but the new order as established 
in 1789, with the last vestiges of feudal- 
ism destroyed and with a new and larger 
opportunity for the common. people of 
France to be happy and prosperous. He 
understood that for the state to be strong 
its citizens must be contented and their 
labors productive. Many a king’s min- 
ister in the olden days had perceived this 
just as clearly, but had been utterly un- 
able to cope with the powers that stood 
in the way of the people’s happiness and 
loyalty. The Revolution had swept away 
all obstacles, and all that Napoleon had 
to do was simply to begin on the new 
foundations which, though laid in vio- 
lence, were right and destined to be per- 
petual. 

The equality to which. Napoleon was 
devoted involved, therefore, no vague ab- 
stractions as to whether men are born free 
and equal and such other much discussed 
aphorisms, but it meant that the special 
class privileges which had been abolished 
should remain abolished and that there 
should be a general and free competition 
among citizens of all ranks for offices and 
honors and success. Men would still be 
unequal socially and intellectually, but in 
all respects equal in the law. There would 
still be rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, industrious and lazy, good and 
bad. But this should not be allowed to 
work any cleavage in the solid ranks of 
citizenship. Public burdens should fall 
upon all, public rewards be open to all. 
Birth and political antecedents were to be 
of no consequence. “The old idea of 
vested property interests in public office, 
so that one might buy and sell and inherit 
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a judgeship, for instance, had disappeared ; 
and all sinecure offices, so numerous under 
Louis XVI, had also been destroyed.” 
This was the plan of the practical states- 
man—the man. who cared little for beliefs 
but wanted the work of the State done 
effectively ; and it must be said that in 
his own administration the great sov- 
ereign remained for the most part true to 
it in practice. 

A few other features of the Napoleonic 
régime bearing upon the condition of the 
common people demand brief attention. 
In the first place, it may be noted that 
the burden of taxation was reduced to a 
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degree such as France had not known for 
many a century. During the interval be- 
tween 1789 and 1800 French finances had 
fallen into hopeless confusion, but Napo- 
leon very quickly straightened out the 
tangle. The result was that under the 
new order the ordinary countryman paid 
not more than twenty-one per cent of his 
income in taxes, as against the eighty-one 
per cent for taxes and feudal dues prior 
to the Revolution. Moreover the new 
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taxes were levied equitably and collected 
with the least possible annoyance to the 
payers. Under the autocracy which pre- 
vailed the people had no more share in 
levying their own taxes and appropriating 
the revenues to the pubic ends than they 
had under the Bourbons, but the most 
gratifying relief from their old burdens 
made them quite indifferent to political 
inactivity. 

Jury trial, established in 1789, was re- 
tained in criminal cases, though the jurors 
were required to be selected only from the 
educated and competent citizens, and the 
system could be at any time suspended by 
a decree of the Senate. Freedom of the 
press Napoleon could not bring himself 
to uphold. “If I were to reéstablish the 
liberty of the press,” he declared, “I 
should immediately have thirty Royalist 
journals and as many Jacobin, and I 
should have to govern with a minority.” 
Hence the censorship was exercised with 
strictness and any publication “contrary 
to the duties of subjects toward the 
Sovereign and the security of the State” 
was promptly suppressed. Closely 
parallel with this was the emperor’s 
policy of education. “In the establish- 
ment of a teaching body,” he said, “my 
principal aim is to have a means of direct- 
ing political and moral opinions; for so 
long as people are not taught from their 
childhood whether they are to be repub- 
licans or monarchists, Catholics or free- 
thinkers, the state will not form a nation; 
it will rest on vague and uncertain bases, 
and be constantly subject to change and 
disorder.” With such an idea, that educa- 
tion should be simply a drill for the pro- 
duction of efficient subjects, Napoleon set 
up a great system of schools, capped by 
the University of Paris, and provided for 
the minutest regulation of teachers and 
curriculum by a centralized Council of 
Education. “All the schools of the Uni- 


versity,” it was ordered, “will take as the 
basis of their instruction fidelity to the 
Emperor, to the imperial monarchy, the 
guardian of the happiness of the nation, 
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and to the Napoleonic dynasty, the pre- 
server of the unity of France and of all 
the liberal ideas proclaimed by the con- 
stitutions.” And this same practical spirit 
was carried down through the entire 
educational hierarchy, even to the lowest 
elementary schools. Mathematics, for ex- 
ample, was encouraged because of its 
utility ; the classics, for the sake of the 
examples of discipline found in the annals 
of Sparta and Rome; but all specula- 
tive subjects and all culture of which 
liberty is an essential condition, so far 
as regulation could suppress it, was sup- 
pressed. 

From all this it appears that, while the 
institutions of the Napoleonic régime 
were vastly more favorable to popular 
progress and prosperity than had been 
those of the ante-revolutionary days, the 
state of things was still very far from 
ideal. “I swear,” declared Napoleon, and 
he probably meant it, “that I do nothing 
except for France ; I have nothing in view 
but her advantage.” At the same time, as 
his ambition grew he departed farther and 
farther from the interests of the nation, 
and even from the first his methods were 
those of an unmasked despot. He did not 
destroy liberty, for when he appeared on 
the scene there was no liberty left to de- 
stroy. He simply set up an autocracy 
where before anarchy had prevailed. 
Anything was better than anarchy, and 
hence the people had at first welcomed 
his ascendency. But as time went on his 
popularity waned and though it was not 
by the people’s will, but rather by the 
power of foreign bayonets, that he was 
eventually overthrown, when Waterloo 
came there were far fewer men ready to 
stand by him in his adversity than there 
might have been if only his authority had 
been exercised less arbitrarily. 

It is important to observe that the 
results of the Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic régime were far from being con- 
fined to France. True to their large pur- 
pose of renovating all Europe, the revo- 
lutionary leaders put forth no little effort 

















between 1789 and 1795 to arouse the peo- 
ple of Spain, Italy, Austria, and Prussia 
to throw off their monarchical govern- 
ments and set up a new order of freedom 
and equality. The exigencies of the strug- 
gle at home, however, seriously interfered 
with the reyolutionists’ crusading 
schemes. Moreover the neighboring peo- 
ples were not easily aroused. Among 
some of them, particularly the Prussians, 
conditions were just about as bad as they 
had ever been in France, but the people 
lacked the fiery enthusiasm and unreas- 
oning daring of the French and were dis- 
posed to remain quiescent and endure 
their wrong. Consequently the Revolu- 
tion itself in France affected outside coun- 
tries but little. The regeneration of these 
did not come until the time of Napoleon, 
and it came then not as.a result of any 
great popular uprising but simply in the 
course of the emperor’s .effort to apply 
to all his conquered territory the new 
régime which the Revolution had inaug- 
urated in France. Some of this con- 
quered territory was.annexed to France, 
some was not, but in either case the re- 
sult was the same. Belgium, Savoy, and 
the Rhenish provinces were annexed and 
all feudal obligations and tax inequalities 
in them were at once abolished. In 1810, 
when the North German coast was an- 
nexed, the decree introducing free tenure 
of land enumerated thirty-six forms 
of feudal service which were abol- 
ished without compensation. Other 
regions, as the Rhenish Federation and 
the kingdom of Italy, which was merely 
dependent upon Napoleon’s empire with- 
out actually being made a part of it, 
underwent a similar change. And the 
same might be said of certain western 
states—chiefly in Germany—which merely 


bore the shock of Napoleon’s wars with- . 


out even being completely subjugated. 
“The armies which marched and re- 
marched over the soil of Europe,” says 
Professor Judson, “carried liberal ideas 
with them as birds do the seeds by which 
vegetation is so widely disseminated. The 
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French soldiers were missionaries of de- 
mocracy wherever they went.” 

By the temporary universal dominance 
of Napoleon in the western half of thecon- 
tinent he was enabled to apply the card- 
inal features of the new order in France 
to half a score of states that sooner or 
later regained their old independence. 
But the important thing is that in all these 
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cases, without exception, the social trans- 
formation wrought by the decree of the 
emperor became so thorough that it 
could never be undone. Equality—such 
equality as has been described in France 
—became the rule of Belgium and Swit- 
zerland and Italy and Savoy and a score 
of the German states, and remained so 
after the power of Napoleon had been 
forever swept from the face of Europe. 
In Prussia thé change was especially 
striking. Here serfdom and feudalism 
had survived more than in any other part 
of Europe, and civil equality had been a 
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thing unknown. The old law had recog- 
nized three social classes—peasants, bour- 
geoisie, and nobles—and had practically 
forbidden an individual to pass from one 
class into another. Even the system of 
land tenure was rigidly bound up with 
this social hierarchy ; no noble could sell 
land to a citizen of a town, or vice versa: 
nor could a townsman sell to a peasant. 

The Napoleonic era saw all this 
changed, and singularly enough, not by 
French agents either. It was the great 
minister Stein who discerned the good in 
Napoleon’s system and influenced the 
government to apply it to Prussia. In 
October, 1807, the work was begun by the 


promulgation of a royal decree intended ° 


to “remove every obstacle that ‘had 
hitherto prevented the individual from at- 
taining such a degree of prosperity as he 
was capable of reaching.” The serfs were 
changed into free peasant proprietors ; feu- 
dal remains were entirelv obliterated ; the 
caste system of society was done away 
with ; and a considerable measure of self- 
government was vested in many towns. 
These great reforms, together with the 
consolidating of the eighteen hundred 
German states into about forty, prepared 
the way directly for the renaissance of 
German influence in European affairs, 
and more particularly for the leadership 
of Prussia so splendidly vindicated half a 
century later. This voluntary adoption 
of the social order created by the Revolu- 
tion and preserved by Napoleon was per- 
haps the highest tribute which a jealous 
people could pay to the achievements of 
the volatile French. 

There was, in fact, no part of Europe, 
except the possessions of the Turk, which 
remained untouched by the spirit of the 
Revolution. Austria and England were 
comparatively little affected, yet in both 
these countries the trend had for some 
time been toward a larger popular free- 
dom, and ultimately both yielded to the 
forces of democracy which they vainly 
thought they were destroying at Water- 
loo. Even in Russia the faint beginnings 
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of liberalism are to be traced to the in- 
fluence of the revolutionary: transforma- 
tion in the west. The Revolution ap- 
peared to many of its survivors to have 
been a failure. Certainly only a few of 
its grand ideals had been realized. It had 
set out to create a great democratic com- 
monwealth in France and then to dupli- 
cate the work in Spain and Austria and 
Germany ; it had wound up by enthroning 
a despotism as thorough as Europe ever 
knew. Yet in truth its largest purposes 
had been realized. It had failed to do 
away with autocratic government, but it 
had succeeded in doing what was far 
more important, namely, it had wrought 
out a condition of society which repre- 
sented an incalculable gain to the great 
masses of the people. Autocracy might 
yet be made an end of, but even if it were 
not it could no longer bear upon the peo- 
ple with its former severity. The happi- 
est feature of the Revolution lay in the 
fact that it touched the lives of the masses. 
It brought relief to the commonest man— 
freedom from feudal burdens, relief from 
unjust taxation, a better opportunity to 
secure fair treatment in the courts, a 
higher scale of wages, and a less arbitrary 
schedule of living expenses. These thifigs 
once gained were never entirely lost ; for 
though, as we shall see in the ensuing 
chapter, the forces of aristocratic reaction 
struggled desperately to set the people of 
Europe back into their station in 1786, 
the attempt was largely fruitless and the 
lower strata of society were scarcely af- 
fected. Out of reason and violence, argu- 
ment and bloodshed, a new Europe had 
been created and one whose foundations 
were too securely laid in the aroused 
popular will to be capable of subversion. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 
I. Relation of the peasantry to the French 
Revolution. 
II. The larger ideals of the revolutionists. 
III. The abolition of “privilege.” 
1. The famous Assembly session of 
August 4, 1780. 
2. Later work of the Assembly. 
IV. The improvement of rural life after the 
Revolution. 
1. Relief from feudal dues and extor- 
tionate taxation. 
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2. The peasants become land-owners. 
The failure of the revolutionists’ ideals. 
Napoleon and the work of the Revolu- 
tion. 
Indifferent to the idealists. 


Ready to accept the results of 1789. 


Napoleon’s interpretation of “equal- 
ity.” 

4. Public finances. 

5. Freedom of the press and education. 

6. A system of autocracy. 

Results of the Revolution outside of 
France. 

1. Napoleon’s conquests facilitated 
spread of the new régime. 

. The change in Prussia. 

The Revolution a success in its better 
purposes. 


VIII. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What relations did the peasants sustain 
towards the Revolution and why? 2. Who 
were the people who began the Revolution? 3. 
How did the Revolutionists look upon the 
past and the future? 4. In what respect were 
their views false? 5. What was the first body 
organized by the Revolutionists? 6. What 
was its first important work? 7. Why was the 
night of August 4, 1789, very significant? 8. 
How did the condition of the peasants improve 
as a result of the Revolution? 9. What effect 
had the Napoleonic wars upon their progress? 
10. What were the principles of the new order 
established by the Revolution? 11. Why was 
the constitution of 1791 considered insuffi- 
cient? 12. Why did the constitution of 1792 
never really go into effect? 13. What plunged 
France into a Reign of Terror? 14. What was 
Burke’s prophecy respecting the Revolution? 15. 
What was Napoleon’s view of the Revolution? 
16. What was Napoleon’ s general idea of the 
needs of the State? 17. Why did the common 
a acquiesce in the rule of Napoleon? 18. 

ow did he regulate trial by jury? 19. What 


was his attitude toward the press? 20. How 
did Napoleon’s educational system express his 
ideas? 21. Why did the Revolution itself af- 
fect outside countries but little? 22. How 
were these countries influenced by Napoleon’s 
conquests? 23. How does Prussia illustrate 
the influence of Napoleon? 24. In what ways 
was the Revolution a failure? 25. In what 
ways a success? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. What aged empire was brought to an end 
by Napoleon’s German conquests? 2. What 
famous agreement, still in force, was reached 
between Napoleon and the Pope? 3. What 
was the “Code Napoleon”? 4. Give an ac- 
count of the career of Stein? 5. Who was 
King of Prussia in Napoleon’s time? 
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Twentieth Century Belgium 


By Clare de Graffenried 


Belgium no better link exists than 

the great city of Antwerp. A port 
of the first importance, with the deep open 
harbor of the Shelde, Antwerp is also the 
strongest fortified metropolis in Europe. 
Essentially of the twentieth century are its 
extensive ramparts, easily flooded at will, 
thus cutting off all but amphibious foes ; 
its broad avenues, fine picture gallery, 
state institute of commerce, and its three- 
mile frontage of quays, where more than 
thirty steamship lines have permanent 
docks. A web of canals connects the 
Shelde with the Rhine and Meuse, pene- 
trating even to France. The great ex- 
position held a few years ago was only a 
revival of the town’s ancient fairs, attend- 
ed by merchants from abroad, as Nijni 
Novgorod is today. Guilds flourished, 
each of which had its own house in the 
beautiful style of domestic architecture of 
that period, and markets were numerous, 
bartering going on under the very eaves 
of the cathedral. In fact, it is only from 
the glove market that a view of the west 
front of that noble church can be had; 
and here we leap at once to Antwerp’s 
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romantic past, for Quentin Matsys made 
the wrought iron canopy of the old well, 
topping it with a statue of the Flemish 
David, Silvius Brabo, who cut off the 
hand of the mythical giant Antigonus and 
forever stopped that robber from taking 
toll of vessels on the Shelde under penalty 
of cutting off the skipper’s hand. 
Antwerp early in the reign of Charles 
V rivaled Venice, since the Atlantic rather 
than the Mediterranean became the high- 
way to America. Almost a thousand for- 
eign trading firms established themselves, 
books were printed, new ideas found 
favor, and the persecuted of other lands 
received hospitality. William Tyndale, 
driven from England, began to publish 
the Old Testament in Antwerp, but be- 
came a target for the Inquisition, and its 
victim in 1536, when he was strangled and 
burned at Vilvorde, near by. Emperor 
Charles would not tolerate heresy and 
Antwerp had more than its share of Span- 
ish cruelties, tortures, and auto-da-fés 
in the Place Verte, hideous evidence of 
which is preserved in the old castle of 
the Brabant dukes, the Steen, where the 
Inquisition sat. Philip II and Alva 
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wreaked special vengence on this trade 
mart of the justly rebellious Flemings— 
greatest in commerce and greatest in the 
number of its stately medieval buildings, 
over nine hundred of which the Spanish 
soldiers burned in 1576 when eight thous- 
and citizens were massacred and many 
thousands left the city. 
The ruin thus begun was 
completed by the four- 
teen months’ siege of 
Philip’s governor, Alex- 
ander of Parma, in 1584- 
85, followed by the aw- 
ful destruction of “the 
Spanish Fury” after 
which 30,000 people fled 
for their lives. Hence it 
is that this feudal strong- 
hold, Antwerp, now pos- 
sesses only two medieval 
buildings, the Cathedral 
and the Steen. The 
beautiful town hall was 
replaced by a weak re- 
naissance structure, re- 
deemed in modern times 
by its striking interior 
decorations done in 
Flemish archaic style by 
Baron Leys. To add to 
the sad plight of the 
doomed city, the Dutch, 
unhappily estranged, 
built forts at the mouth 
of the Shelde and re- 
fused entrance to any 
craft. All sea-going 
ships were compelled to 
load and unload at Dutch 
ports; and for two cen- 
turies Antwerp sank into commercial neg- 
lect. 

Only art survived—fostered to some 
extent by Philip’s successors, Clara Isa- 
bella and Albert, who, with abundant 
piety but scant taste, rebuilt the churches 
and public meeting places of the kingdom 
in the overladen rococo style, and en- 
couraged artists, naming Rubens court 
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painter, and permitting him to live out of 
Brussels at his Antwerp home. 

In the century from Memling to 
Rubens only a few Flemish masters like 
Antonis Moro and Pourbus escaped the 
palsying renaissance limitations and de- 
veloped other styles of painting, such as 
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portraits, still life, genre—du genre bas, 
of the lower orders or every-day people 
as opposed to the picturing of gods and 
goddesses, saints and aristocrats. 
Rubens himself was epoch-making. He 
was Flemish to the core, and adhered to 
Flemish ideals, but transfused them by 
Italian concepts learned from Veronese 
and Giulio Romano. It was a grandiose 
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age—an age of great conquests, un- 
heard-of treasure, regal apparel; and 
Rubens lived at the splendid courts of 
Mantua, Spain, France and England, 
diplomat by grace, artist by bent and 





SPIRE OF THE CATHEDRAL, ANTWERP 


passion. His robust vitality stirred even 
in saints and madonnas. Large in spirit, 
the master was open to all gracious influ- 
ences, and excelled in many lines. Ant- 
werp’s once tumultuous life pulses through 
his work—worship and _ intercession, 
altar-pieces painted for rich guilds, of- 
ferings made in expiation by repentant 
sinners, classic pageants executed at com- 
mand for crowned kings and queens. 
Rubens’ own home and his father’s 
house in Antwerp, with their imposing 
facades, are reminiscent of this prince of 
art. Not far away in a rococo church, St. 
Jacques, splendid with black and white 
marble, the painter lies buried in 
his family chapel, under an altar-piece 
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of his own. And passing through the 
forest of pillars made by the six spacious 
aisles of the Gothic cathedral, or walking 
down the grand nave, we come to the 
lofty transepts, each wall bearing one of 
Rubens’ two world famous paintings, the 
Raising of the Cross and the Descent, 

where at the feet of Christ the Dolor- 

ous Mother is supported by St. John. Over 

the high altar in the distant sweep of the 

choir is the same artist’s rapt, trans-’ 
figured Mary of the Assumption. And 

in the Museum Rubens shows us another 

ideal of womanhood in the high-life, do- 

mestic scene of the Education of the Vir- 

gin, who is an exquisite Flemish girl of 

flesh and blood. 

After Rubens—some think above him 
—is Van Dyck, his pupil, refined, poetic, 
with rare insight into character and fer- 
vid religious feeling. Antwerp marked 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of her great son by a loan collection 
of his works gathered from every choice 
gallery in Europe. Two of his master- 
pieces adorn the Museum, his touching 
Pieta where the Dolorosa holds her dead 
Son whose wounds St. John points out 
to pitying angels, and the wonderful 
Crucifixion, overpowering in its tragic. 
realism, with the sun and moon darkened. 

Flemish art unfolds in this Museum 
from its earliest development to modern 
times. Here we see the beautiful Seven 
Sacraments ascribed both to Robert Cam- 
pin of Tournai and his pupil Roger van 
der Weyden, whose Annunciation is sing- 
ularly pure and reverent. The unfinished 
St. Barbara of Van Eyck, the great 
triptych of the Entombment by Quentin 
Matsys foreshadowed Rubens and his 
school, who were followed by Jordaens 
in vigorous family groups like the charm- 
ing “As Sing the Old, so Pipe the 
Young.” The best work of the two Cox- 
cies, and the four de Voses hold their own 
with the Dutch wizards, Holbein, Gerard 
Dou, Franz Hals, Rembrandt, Teniers, 
Jan Steen. Among the clever and prolific 
moderns, Gallait is classic, with flashes 
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ENTOMBMENT, ANTWERP 
Center of triptych: 
. By Quentin Matsys. 


of genuine feeling, as in the small can- 
vas at Brussels where Alva looks down 
on his dead victims, Egmont and Hoorne. 
Biefve is historical, Boulanger pastoral, 
Alfred Stevens of late years impression- 
istic; and Baron Leys, archaic and dis- 
tinctly leader, revives the spirit of Van 
Eyck and Memliing. 

The works of the masters of the six- 
teenth century onward were engraved and 
printed by one noted firm through seven 
generations, beginning with the learned 
Plantin of Tours who founded a printing 
shop in Antwerp in 1555.. He bequeathed 
the business to his son-in-law, Moretus, 
himself an artist in his line, and friend of 
Rubens and Van Dyck who painted many 
portraits of the Plantin-Moretus family 
and their famous editor, Justus Lipsius. 





A stately dwelling gradually grew up 
around the primitive shop. Though much 
was added, nothing was destroyed or 
changed. The early press is there, the 
ancient type, copper plates, priceless first 
proofs, original drawings, splendid books 
printed by the firm, portraits, cabinets, 
decorated ceilings, fine chimneys, rare old 
domestic furniture and porcelains. This 
historic house and its interesting contents 
were acquired by the city in 1875, and 
form the most unique and complete in- 
dustrial museum-in the world. 

Art languished during the century of 
Spanish misgovernment of the Belgian 
provinces following on the death of 
Clara Isabella and that of Albert in 1621. 
Spain being at war with France, England 
and Austria, her battles were fought out 























on the soil of these, her most central pos- 
sessions ; and Belgium became “the cock- 
pit of Europe,” traversed first. by one 
army and then by another—by Louis 
XIV, Prince Eugene, Turenne, William 
III, Marlborough. At the close of the 
War of the Spanish Succession, the Peace 
of Rastadt.in 1714 awarded the Spanish 
Netherlands to Austria, fixing upon: the 
unhappy country another century of alien 
rule. . . 

The Austrian royal Stadtholders usual- 
ly governed without conflict, and the 
reign of Joseph II and Maria -Teresa left 
lasting impress, for their architect, Gui- 
mard, remodeled Brussels, laid out. its 
splendid boulevards on the line of the 
fourteenth century walls, and made it the 
best arranged city in Europe. The Aus- 
trian power was overthrown by the forces 
of the French Republic in 1794, whose 
first act was to destroy the obstructive 
Dutch forts at the mouth of the Shelde, 
and reopen the port of Antwerp. 


Napoleon boldly claimed the Low 


Countries as the alluvial deposit of French 
rivers, and proceeded to develop their 
trade to replace France’s lost commerce 
with England. He built docks and arsen- 
als at Antwerp and constructed fleets with 
which to attack the Allies; and to this 
magician Antwerp owes her present mari- 





ENGRAVING EXHIBIT, MUSEE PLANTIN, 
ANTWERP 


time power. On his fall and retirement to 
Elba, the Allies handed over the Belgian 
provinces to Holland; and Napoleon, re- 
turning, found his enemies drawn up on 
Belgian territory and met his overthrow 
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in a-land of which he had- been the real 
benefactor. Hence perhaps the faint sup- 
port and final failure of the raw. Bel- 
gian recruits at Waterloo. The British 
and Brunswickers withstood Jerome 


Bonaparte at Hougomont, and the Ger- 





THE GROUND FLOOR, MUSEE PLANTIN, 
ANTWERP 


mans and Dutch defended La Haye Sainte 
and Papillotte, but it is the Lion of Flan- 
ders that now overawes the field of Wat- 
erloo. 

That forced union of Belgium with 
Holland in 1814 was doomed to end be- 
cause it involved ethnic and religious con- 
flicts. The one nation was half French 
and almost wholly Catholic, the other 
Teutonic and rigidly Protestant ; and bit- 
ter memories divided them. 

The revolt of Belgium against the 
Dutch in 1830 was quick, fierce, decisive. 
A national congress was called at once; a 
constitution modeled on Great Britain’s 
was adopted by the victors; and in 1831 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was elected 
King of the Belgians. He reorganized 
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By Cornelius de Vos. 


the army, reopened the universities, 
founded national banks and schools, de- 
creased taxes, improved trade, and in 
1853 secured the free navigation of the 
Shelde. 

New Belgium, autonomous at last, is 
strategically so strong that it is pledged 
to neutrality, and its fine army is kept 
ready for defence only, not attack. The 
kingdom has no navy other than vessels 
of the merchant marine. 


Youngest important national unit in 
Europe except United Italy, this people 
had never before Czsar’s time stood alone. 
We must recast our conceptions, there- 
fore, dissociate the six million inhabi- 
tants all previous political en- 
tanglements, and judze twentieth century 
Belgium its achievements in the 
seventy-three years that it has been self- 
governing. Nobly does the country meet 
this test, whether in politics, education, 


from 


by 














art, enterprise or industry. Its suffrage 
is broad—one vote for every man 
twenty-five years of age, with the 
possibility of two supplementary votes 


for married men and _ holders of 
property and of college degrees. Its 
academic and technical schools have 


multiplied and improved; its art sustains 
past traditions; and its manufactures, 
trade and colonizz+ion are almost without 
parallel in their development. 

To understand the national life we 
must remember that Belgium is the most 
densely populated region in Europe. East 
Flanders has about 800 people to the 
square mile. In the enterprising Walloon 
district one village succeeds another so 
closely that the paved highway flanked by 
small houses forms an almost continuous 
city street, and rural lanes are rare. Like 
the Japanese, the inhabitants are land-poor, 
land-starved, and being without a nearby 
outlet for the surplusage of human beings, 
they are land locked. Every spot of earth 
susceptible of tillage is made to yield its 
utmost for home consumption as well as 
export. London is partly fed on Belgian 
products. Busy as the kingdom is, work 
is not plentiful enough for all, and keen 
competition lowers wages and makes the 
life of large numbers of the peasantry a 
tragedy of want and suffering. This 





LA HAYE SAINTE, WATERLOO 


poverty becomes acute whenever political 
or social changes occur or bad harvests 
intervene. The state grants relief, and 


churches and monastic orders help the 
needy to such extent as almost to pauper- 
ize whole districts, 


creating beggars 
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wholesale. In Bruges, twenty years ago, 
one-third of the inhabitants were paupers. 
But modern methods are conquering these 
conditions. Vagabondage has been made 
a crime. The government segregates 
beggars and tramps in vast agricultural 
communities and forces them to work. 





HOUGOMONT, WATERLOO 


Agencies now exist in every city for pro- 
viding employment for both men and 
women, and radical measures are on foot to 
aid without injuring the worthy poor— 
workingmen’s and old-age pensions, state 
savings banks, artisans’ homes owned and 
let by the state, cheap suburban railway 
rates. A wage-earner may ride fifteen 
miles and back, six days in the week, for 
thirty cents. 

Paternalism, however, does not stem 
the socialistic tide, but rather increases its 
force, as many thoughtful people believe. 
The workingman’s party .is very strong 
and demands radical concessions, state 
ownership of lands, tools, mines, water- 
power, gratuitous administration of :jus- 
tice, support by the state of all childrén 
attending the public schools, universal 
adult suffrage for women as well as.men. 
Already does the government own all the 
railways in the kingdom except one, the 
telegraphs and many telephone lines, 
canals and waterways. 

The standing army is a thorn in the 
workingman’s side, with its compulsory 
military service and attendant conscrip- 
tion acts. Conscription takes from pro- 
ductive pursuits many of the fittest men 
at the most critical period of a gainful 
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career. On the other hand the ignorant 


peasant during his term of enlistment be- 
comes trained and competent, his superior 
physique being largely due to the excel- 
lent hygienic discipline of military life. 





L’AVENUE LOUISE, BRUSSELS 


His womenkind remain illiterate or 
would .remain so except for compulsory 


schooling, and the withdrawal from in- . 


dustry of a certain proportion of sons and 
brothers relegates to mothers and sisters 
tasks beyond their strength and keeps the 
weaker sex in that position of social in- 
feriority common in nearly all continental 
nations. 

Women and dogs are Belgium’s bur- 
den-bearers. No weights are thought too 
heavy for either. Both are faithful and 
uncomplaining. In the Walloon country 
the peasant women while young are 
blooming and handsome, but they age 
early, and age brings no exemption from 
toil. Street sweeping, railway signaling 
and such tasks fall to the old, while young 
women perform the hardest physical toil. 
They shovel sand and coal, carry brick, 
pile iron, load and unload freight cars, 
polish window glass, pack boxes, lift hay 
and fagots, and even draw canal boats 
along the tow-paths. In Flanders the 
peasant girls till the fields, tend cattle and 
gather crops. Calloused hands inured 
to duties like this can take no part in lace- 
making, for only finger tips extremely 
sensitive can manage the delicate threads, 
and even housework unfits a woman to 
use the bobbins—one reason why the lace- 
makers live poorly. Whole families of 
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workers follow certain trades in the house- 
hold, as glove making, underwear, polish- 
ing and assembling firearms. The factory 
system is widely developed, and a hun- 
dred thousand girls operate machinery in 
cotton, linen and woolen mills, or work at 
electrical supplies, pottery and glass. The 
finest underwear sold in European shops 
is Belgian-made, and Brussels is a more 
advantageous shopping center than Paris. 

The state and many communes support 
trade-schools of the highest order for 
girls, whose diplomas mean skill and 
efficiency—ability to design a dress as 
well as make it, to decorate pottery which 
their own hands have formed. Drawing 
is learned in night and day classes, while 
laundering and cooking are thoroughly 
taught. Indeed, house-keeping schools are 
a special feature of Belgian education, par- 
ticularly in the poorer districts, where 
effort is made to reduce intemperance by 
the use of proper food. Belgium is said 
to spend thirty million dollars a year for 
liquors, but the wider consumption of 
malt and the government program of 
shorter working hours have lessened the 
drinking habit. 

Belgium’s enterprises are not domestic 
only ; her “promoters” push into remotest 





MILK SELLER, BELGIUM 


corners of the globe. About seventy mil- 
lion dollars of Belgian capital is invested 
in Russian railways, iron-works and street- 
car systems, earning eight per cent. The 
profit on Moscow trams was very large 
on the amount invested. Belgium secured 














the right to build a line from Hankow to 
Pekin in the face of English, German and 
American competition, and the material 
is all of home production. Important 
concessions in the Philippines have been 
secured ; and Belgium sells on our Pacific 
coast coke and pig iron and many other 
exports. In Persia the ingenious Wal- 
loons are constructing railways, tele- 


phones, lighting plants, and manufac-_ 


tories for. sugar and glass. Egypt is a 
field for successful exploitation under the 
very nose of John Bull. The Kingdom of 
Siam, its laws and industries were entirely 
reorganized in late years by Belgians, and 
Belgian jurists occupy its most important 
civic and legal positions. 

Let us glance again at the fountain 
head whence flow brains and money and 
supplies for these gigantic schemes. Are 
the home towns lagging in the twentieth 
century procession? Are Belgian cities 


“dead” as the casual observer might say 
who does not know their language and 
can not appreciate their delightful and 
liberal civilization ? 
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The North Sea coast is Belgium’s holi- 
day ground in summer, and visitors from 
abroad also flock to Heyst, Blanken- 
berghe, Le Coq, Middel, and Mariakerke, 
Newport and Ostend. Ostend is the most 
fashionable, modern and expensive resort 
—modern, despite traces of its memorable 
siege from 1601 to 1604 when Maurice of 
Orange defended the town against Arch- 
duke Albert. Spaniards beleagured it 
then, the ocean attacks it now; and the 
great dyke, a magnificent engineering 
work, repels sand and water and fur- 
nishes a fine promenade for Ostend’s cos- 
mopolitan patrons, Turks, Japanese, Hin- 
doos, Russians, French, Germans, Aus- 
trians, English and Americans, who come 
to enjoy bathing, music, parks, drives, 
and gambling in the Kursaal. Leopold 
II has a villa here, where in the town’s 
simpler days the monarch came; and per- 
haps his presence gave the brilliant water- 
ing place the success it has now attained. 
On its industrial side, the fisheries main- 
tain their rank, even encroaching upon 
English trade, and the use of steam- 
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trawlers has vastly increased their value. 
The government supports a school of 
fisheries, where even the smallest lads 
make nets, seines, rope, tackle and parts 
of boats, and learn about ocean currents 
and wind, deep sea animal life and every 
other feature of the German Ocean that 
can aid fishermen to wrest a livelihood 
from old Neptune. 

Bruges is about to open deep water- 
ways, constructed at great cost ; and once 
more its commerce will flourish. Many 
religious orders, driven out of France in 
the past five years, have made a new and 
congenial home in Belgium, whose lan- 
guage, religion and habits of life are like 
their own; and Bruges by its advantages 
has attracted so many of these monks 
and nuns that land is in demand, and 
great monasteries, convents, and chapels 
are going up, keeping bricklayers and 
carpenters busy. In a fine old private 
palace, connected with Notre Dame by a 
mid-air passage to the family chapel in 
the gallery of the church, the town has 
installed a museum of antiquities, and in 
1902 a remarkable exhibition of old 
masters was held there. The rare display 
of Van Eycks, Holbeins and Memlings 
brought crowds of artists and sight-seers, 
and stately Bruges took on a holiday air. 

Re-created Flanders is perhaps best 
observed in the large cotton and linen 
mills of Ghent. Its important metal trade 
carries on the traditions so beautifully 
illustrated in the museum of armor and 
wrought iron, hardly inferior to the noted 
collections at Vienna, Madrid and Nurem- 
burg. Ghent has a State University, and 
a drawing-school with extensive classes 
for textile-workers held at night and 
Sundays. Some of its mills employ 
between three and four thousand opera- 
tives, clean, frugal, ambitious, inheriting 
precious aptitudes for handicrafts from 
remote ancestors who made up the 


many guilds that were the pride 
of Ghent. Societies of all kinds 
still flourish. University students 


have clubs for workingmen and lads; 
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the churches have “patronages”’ under 
the auspices of priests and _ sisters; 
the wage-earners have a large codpera- 
tive association, Vorhuit (progress), 
which publishes newspapers and litera- 
ture, carries on a bakery and conducts 
stores for the benefit of 8,000 members, 
almost rivaling the Maison du Peuple at 
Brussels, with 14,000 subscribers. 
Brussels retains more medieval treas- 
ures than Antwerp, and these are confined 
to the low-lying old town, for the whole 
lordly group of buildings which centered 
near what is now the Place Royale, around 
the castle of the Counts of Louvain on the 
Caudeberg hill, was burned in 1731, The 
beautiful guild houses on the Grand Place 
replace others destroyed at the end of the 
seventeenth century by Villeroi, marshal 
of Louis XIV. The valley is Flemish and 
commercial and contains the Bourse, the 
monument to the fighters of 1830, the 
Postes, the royal Théatre de la Monnaie, 
and the University. Hosts of shops display 
filmy laces, jewels, gold and silver work, 
embroideries, faience, brass, marquetrie, 
antiques and curios. The narrow but 
fashionable Rue de la Madeleine leads 
into the Montagne de la Cour, the prin- 
cipal shopping street of the capital. 
After the great fire the old palace of the 
Dukes of Brabant was replaced by the 
Ancienne Cour of the Austrian Stadt- 
holders, which now houses the Royal 


“Museum, Library and Modern Picture 


Gallery, a stone’s throw from Godfrey 
de Buillon with his banner, who seems to 
cry “Dieu le veut.” Not far away is the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, containing gems 
by the old masters. At the end of the Rue 
de la Régence rises the colossal classic 
pile of the Palais de Justice, while the 
vista of the Rue Royale ends in the gilded 
dome of the church of Ste. Marie de 
Schaerbeck. 

The hill remains political and aristo- 
cratic, French in speech and manners, Here 
stands the king’s palace and the park, 
part of the gardens of the Dukes of Bra- 
bant. Government buildings are grouped 




















near, the Palais de la Nation, the quarters 
for the cabinet ministers, and farther on 
rises the Doric column of Congress, 
commemorating national independence. 
Fronting on the magnificent boulevards 
are the Botanical Gardens, and the 
Academy; and the Avenue Louise with 
its double drives, bridle 
paths and _ promenades, 
leads to the great park, 
Bois de la Cambre. The 
king’s chateau is at Lae- 
ken, where also stands the 
monument of the people 
to his father, Leopold I. 
Believing in the educa- 
tional value of scientific 
collections illustrative of 
different races of men, the 
government founded at 
Brussels the Congo Mus- 
eum to make known to the 
mother-land her recent ac- 
quisitions in tropic Africa. 
This building is the “Dark 
Continent” in miniature. 
By clever representations 
of native huts and vil- 
lages where the Congo 
people are shown engaged 
in their daily pursuits, 
the strange habits of liv- 
ing and tribal customs are 
dramatically told. All the 
birds and animals of the 
torrid zone are there in 
tree or jungle or marsh, 
and flowers and shrubs 
and specimens of every 


product, with carvings, 
beautiful woven stuffs, 
dresses, weapons, tools 


and instruments, and tusks of ivory ten 
feet in length. Cotton from ‘the new 
plantations, rubber from lianas or climb- 
ing plants inexhaustible in number, ramie 
fiber and tobacco suggest present wealth 
and endless possibilities. 

As Brussels embodies royalty and the 
political life of the twentieth century Bel- 
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gium, so do Mons, Charleroi and Liége 
typify its industrial conquests. The English 
“black country” is hardly blacker with 
vast coal deposits, furnaces, foundries, 
machine shops, and metal, glass and pot- 
tery works. Belgian thrift mixes coal 
with oil, makes fuel bricks, and uses them 


PULPIT, CATHEDRAL OF ST. GUDULE, BRUSSELS 
By Geefs. 


for railway and stationary engines. Since 
fine kaolin exists in abundance, the 
“crystalleries” and plate glass factories 
attract skilled workers whom other coun- 
tries try to obtain. But these Belgian 
adepts rarely emigrate. “No,” they say, 
“you earn more abroad, but you spend 
more. Here we can have champagne if 








we want it for two francs a bottle”’— 
champagne meaning good dinners, and 
black coffee and other home pleasures. 

The miners of Mons and Charleroi 
have many aids to thrift and decent living, 
and here especially has the government 
focussed its trade schools, drawing and 
housekeeping schools, with a view to up- 
lifting the population and counteracting 
the effects of underground toil. For alco- 
holism is especially the weakness of the 
man who rarely sees the sun and has no 
home except a hovel, no wife that de- 
serves the name, no hope of a better 
life, no aids to manhood and self-respect. 
Some of the coal companies provide 
excellent dwellings, recreation grounds,. 
and clubs; and arbitration of disputes is 
very general. 

Liége within a radius of forty or fifty 
miles is a hive of industry—coal, iron, 
brass, zinc, guns and machinery, steel 
works, furnaces, brick, bridges, rails. 
The Cockerill employs over 4,000 men 
and was the first company to adapt steam 
to European railways and vessels. Its 
shipyards turn out mail boats, its shops 
gigantic machinery, its converters the 
Bessemer steel for domestic and foreign 
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railways. Moreover, nearly all these big 
establishments spend thousands of dollars 
annually for hospitals, technical schools, 
old-age pensions and homes for their 
employes. The Belgian manufacturer is 
rarely an absentee. He lives at the works, 
and gains a knowledge of conditions that 
no mere stockholder ever possesses. 

Verviers is a new town delightfully 
situated and with large wool interests. It 
makes all the cloth for the Belgian army, 
fezzes for Turkey and Morocco, goods 
for Brazil and Argentina. The commune 
supports a textile school open at night 
and on Sundays, so that the ambitious 
Walloon workers may improve their 
methods by learning every secret of the 
wool trade—dyeing, pattern-making, 
weaving, mending and finishing. Namur 
produces cutlery and hardware. Soignies 
is in a district of blue stone quarries, and 
the trade classes there teach drawing, 
carving, cutting, polishing, elements of 
geometry and architecture. 

In summer, every Belgian who is able 
to take a holiday flees to the country ; and 
beyond Liége, Verviers and Namur lies 
an ideal out-of-door region, of which 
delightful Spa is the center and chief 
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attraction. 


How many go to drink from 
Peter the Great’s spring, how many to 
play games of chance with the hope of 
breaking the bank, how many to join in 
the fashionable round and follow the 
doings of royalty, who can say? 

Leopold II is a legitimate object of 
interest because of his achievements, his 
democratic methods and his qualities as a 
ruler and statesman. Original, astute, 
broad-minded, the king is a modern of 
moderns. Daring enough to conceive 
vast plans of colonization as an outlet for 
his pent-up subjects and their skill and 
enterprise, he was practical enough to 
secure for Belgium a domain eighty times 
as large as itself. 

The Congo is the child of this brilliant 
monarch’s brain. His creation of the 
colony began with the Geographical Con- 
gress of 1876, of which he was president. 
It met in his own palace. There were 
planned the African explorations carried 
on by Cambrier, Stanley and others. In 
1884, fourteen European nations, with 
Bismarck leading at Berlin, recognized 
the Association of the Congo as a sover- 
eign power and in 1886 Leopold was pro- 
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claimed by the governor of the country 
as sovereign of the Congo. 

The Congo state has a dual govern- 
ment, partly carried on in Brussels, partly 
local; and its bonds sell higher than 
those of several European countries. 
It has a judiciary, an army, schools 
and a monetary system, the motto on its 
coins being characteristic of the mother- 
land, “Work and Progress.” Without a 
railway this vast tract would be wholly 
useless. The railway was built, and not 
only its rails but all its sleepers and its 
one hundred bridges are of steel to defy 
destructive ants. By making exports 
possible the line has created values and 
has proved a marvelous success. Its 
ordinary shares in 1893 sold for 325, in 
1898 for 1170. Its founders’ shares went 
up from 275 to 1925. Rubber, which 
needs no cultivation, and ivory and coffee 
are marketed at Antwerp. 

The possibilities. of. this rich domain 
are endless. King Leopold has willed his 
share in it, bought with his private for- 
tune, to the Belgian nation. The Belgians 
are proud of a monarch great enough to 
found an African empire, yet so simple 
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and kindly in his ways that hé loves to 
talk with the peasant children on the 
sands at Ostend. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How does Antwerp show its present com- 
mercial importance? 2. How did the recent 
exposition reflect the spirit of earlier times? 
3. What object of interest do we find as we 
approach the west front of the Cathedral? 
4. Describe the prosperity of Antwerp in the 
time of Charles V. 5. Why and how did the 
Spaniards destroy the city? 6. How did it 
suffer at the hands of the Dutch? 7. What 
was the character of the age in which Rubens 
lived and what relation did he bear to it? 
8. Where is the painter buried? 9. In what 
other church are some of his masterpieces? 
10. What historical interest has the Plantin 
Museum? 11. What troubles harassed Bel- 
gium in the seventeenth century? 12. What 
did the country gain from Austrian rule? 13. 
What from the French intervention in 1794? 
14 What did Napoleon do for Belgium? 
15. What part did the country play at Water- 
loo? 16. hy was the union with Holland in 
1814 unsuccessful? 17. What followed the 
revolt of Belgium in 1830? 18. What is the 
state of suffrage in Belgium? 19. How dense 
is the population of Belgium? 20. What is 
the natural result of this congestion? 21. How 
has the government tried to overcome these 
conditions? 22. hat does socialism demand 
of the government? 23. What can be said for 
and against the standing army? 24. Describe 
the conditions surrounding the peasant women. 
25. What are some of the important indus- 
tries in which women are engaged? 26. How 
is Belgian enterprise shown in other parts of 
the world? 27. Describe the varied oppor- 
tunities which Ostend offers. How is 
Bruges showing evidences of néw life? 29. 
How does Ghent illustrate the modern spirit 
in Flanders? 30. Describe the chief buildings 
of modern Brussels. 31. For what are Mons, 
Charleroi and Liége best known in this 
century? 32. What are both government and 
capitalists doing for the workingman? 33. 
Show how the trade schools of Verviers and 
Soignies effectively serve their own locali- 
ties. 34. What fine qualities has Leopold II? 
35. How is the Congo State governed? q 
How does Belgium profit by it? 37. Describe 
the Congo Museum. 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Where is Nijni Novgorod? 2. Who were 
Veronese and Guilio Romano? 3. What and 
when was the recent Van Dyck celebration? 4. 
Who were the Rochdale Pioneers? 5. What is 
the Maison du Peuple? 
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movements of the past century. “The Story 
of Belgium” with a chapter on the Congo 
Free State, by Carlyle Smith (London, 1900). 
“Rubens” (“Masters in Art” series). Each 
issue of this admirable series of monographs 
includes ten half-tones of the artist’s works, a 
sketch of his life, descriptions of the pictures, 
comments by distinguished art critics and a 
bibliography. The price of each is twenty 
cents and they can be secured from the Chau- 
tauqua Office, Chautauqua, N. Y. Of Flemish 
artists the series includes Rubens, Van Dyck 
and the Van Eycks. The latter, as it belongs 
to the 1904 series, can be secured for fifteen 
cents. . “Waterloo,” by Erckmann-Chatrain 
(Heath & Co.).. One of the famous series of 
historical novels from which “The States Gen- 
eral” in the C. L. S. C. course for 1904-5 is 
taken. “Les Miserables,” by Victor Hugo, 
gives a striking picture of Waterloo in 1815 and 
contrasts it with the Waterloo of today. 
“The Social Unrest,” by John Graham 
Brooks. Chapter XI is devoted to a discussion 
of “Socialism at Work” in Belgium. 


Magazine Articles: 


“In Honor of Van Dyck,” by Elizabeth Pen- 
nell, Atlantic Monthly, 84: 660-7 (Nov., ’99)- 
“The Van Dycks at Antwerp,” The Nation, 69: 
222-4 (Sept. 21, 99). “The Van Dyck Ex- 
hibition at Antwerp,” Living Age, 223: 799 
(Dec. 30, 99). These three articles discuss the 
genius of Van Dyck as shown in the exhibition 
commemorating the three hundredth anniver-" 
sary of his birth. “Anthony Van Dyck,” by T. 
Cole, Century Magazine, Vol. 27 (1895), and 
“Rubens,” Vol. 28: 483. “Belgian Art of To- 
day,” Magazine of Art, 37: 224 (1903). A 
brief illustrated article on the chief contem- 
porary artists of Belgium. “A Visit to Maeter- 
linck,” by E. A. Steiner, Outlook, 69: 701 (Nov. 
16, ’or). “Maurice Maeterlinck,” Living Age, 
235: 193 (Oct. 25, ’02). The latter article sets 
forth quite fully various aspects of Maeter- 
linck’s work, and gives brief selections from 
several of his books. “Belgian Socialism,” by 
I. K. Friedman, Outlook, 71: 975 (Aug. 16, 
’o2), gives a comprehensive survey of many 
schemes for social codperation which are be- 
ing tried in Belgium. “Leopold and the Congo 
Free State,” by W. T. Stead, Review of Re- 
views, 28:33-8 (July, 03). “Real Conditions in 
the Congo Free State,” by P. S. Reinsch, North 
American, 178: 216-21 (Feb.,’04). “The Congo 
State and Central African Problems,” by D. C. 
Boulger, Harper's Magazine, 100: 373 (Feb., 
’00). 
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Society of London, Editor Great Composers’ Series Music Lovers’ Library. 


QUAN a brief announcement was 

made in reference to the six articles 
on the Great German Composers, of 
which this is the first. It is here only 
necessary to remind the reader that the 
point of view which the author takes in 
regard to his subject is that from which 
music is looked at as a natural expression 
of the lives of men and the changing 
events of the world. 

The music of the great composers is 
the object of our study, and we shall try 
to trace the connection between cause and 
effect; between manners and customs, 


*The illustrative music for this article is as 
follows: 

Handel: “The Messiah,” 
covers, 75c; boards, $1; cloth, $1.60 postpaid. 
Pastoral Symphony, 20 cents. Chorus: “All we 
like sheep,” 5 cents. Solo: “He shall feed His 
Flock,” 20 cents. 

The special prices made above are to C. L. 
S. C. members. Orders should be sent to 
Editor THe CHAUTAUQUAN, Hyde Park, Chi- 


T the last issue of THE ‘CHAUTAU- 


complete, paper 


go. 

Sone of the selections from “The Messiah” 
have been arranged for the Pianola, in the 
Educational Series of the Music Lovers’ 
Library, and may be purchased or rented on 
application to THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

These rolls are specially annotated, to agree 
with Mr. Surette’s articles—the themes, struc- 
tural divisions, etc., of each piece being plainly 
stamped on each ‘roll. The rolls are abso- 
lutely correct and authoritative. 


This is the second of a series of nine articles on “German Master Musicians.” 


ideas and aspirations, and the music 
which is their expression. 
Certain typical compositions will be 


“chosen in each article to illustrate the 


genius of the composer, and, as far as 
possible, these compositions will be those 
most available and most easily performed. 
The list of these pieces is given at the 
beginning of this article. 

The seventeenth century found Ger- 
many thoroughly exhausted by the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648) ; the fifty years 
between 1650 and 1700 were compara- 
tively barren of music, but the art being 
really in the stage of youthful vigor, first 
felt the rebound, and the year 1685 saw 
the birth of the two giants of that time, 
Bach and Handel. 

There had been a great advance made 
in the development of music during the 
time of Palestrina, (1528-1594) ; 
dominating style in sacred music was the 
polyphonic (many-voiced). An under- 
standing of what is meant by polyphonic 
music may be obtained by comparing the 
twe excerpts on page 145. 

The first is from Bach’s G minor 
fugue in four voices, No. 16 in the first 
volume of the “Well-tempered Clavi- 


The com- 


plete list in THe CHAUTAUQUAN from September, 1904, to May, 1905, is as follows: 


Bach (September), by William Armstrong. 


Handel (October), Haydn (November), Mozart (December), Beethoven (January), Schu- 
bert (February), Schumann (March), by Thomas Whitney Surette. 
Wagner (April), Brahms (May), by William Armstrong. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Birth in Halle, Saxony. 


Pupil of Zachau, organist Cathedral 
in Halle. 

Journey to Berlin from which he 
shortly refurned to Halle. 


First opera, “Almira,” performed at 
Hamburg. This opera contained 
the now familiar song, “Lascia 
ch’io pianga.” 

Journey to Italy. 
and sacred music 
success. 

Returned to Gerniany and became 
capellmeister to the Elector of Hau- 
over, afterwards George I of Eng- 
land. 

Visit to England. 

Opera “Rinaldo” produced. 

Returned to Hanover with the king 
and remained there until 1718. 

Returned to England. Chapel-master 
to the Duke of Chandos. 

Director of Italian opera for the 
Royal Academy of Music. 


Produced operas 
always with 


1729 
1734 
1737 
1738 
1740 


1741 


1742 


1744-5 


1752 
1759 


*The 
correct. 


Partnership with Heidegger; operatic 
ventures. 

Embarked alone as operatic manager. 

Bankrupt. 

Statue to him erected at Vauxhall. 

Composed “Saul” and “Israel in 
Egypt.” 

Journey to Ireland. Composed “Mes- 
siah,” begun Aug. 22, finished 
Sept. 14. 

First performance of “Messiah” at 
Dublin. 

“Messiah” in London. 

Financial misfortunes again. 

“Occasional Oratorio,” “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” etc. These were followed 
by “Joshua” and “Solomon,” “Sus- 
anna,” “Theodora,” and “The 
Choice of Hercules.” 

Last oratorio, “Jeptha.” Became blind. 

Attended performance of “Messiah” 
April 6. Died April 14. 


date 1749 in Grove’s Dictionary is in- 
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chord.” In this quotation the fugue theme 
—*cantus firmus—begins in the alto voice ; 
the theme proper extends to the end of 
the se.ond **measure where the soprano 
takes the theme in another ***key. If the 


Andale om moO 


-f 


ls 
FROM BACH’S G MINOR FUGUE 


first two measures of the alto part be 
played and then the first two of the 
soprano (alone) the correspondence will 
be plain. After the soprano has begun, 
the alto continues with the counter-sub- 
ject which it will be observed is made 
from the second part of the theme proper 
(alto part in measure 2). In measure 4 
both alto and soprano are continuing the 
counter-subject, that measure serving as 
an interlude before the third entrance of 
the theme in the bass at measure 5. Here 
the bass part is a duplicate of the original 
alto part, only an octave below. As the 

*Cantus Firmus: fixed voice. 

**The vertical lines, called bars divide the 
music in measures. 

***Key: Every scale starts from its key-note, 
and ascends in a regular prescribed succession. 
The soprano part here, save for the first note, 


is identical with the alto, except that it starts 
from a different key-note. 
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bass finishes, the tenor enters (end of 
measure 6) ; this is a duplicate—an octave 
below—of the soprano part at measure 2. 

Here, then, all the parts are melodious, 
and each retains its individuality through- 
out, and the whole resembles a kind of 
musical dialogue. This is called poly- 
phony (many-voiced), or counterpoint. 
The latter term was originally used be- 
cause the notes were pointed instead of 
oval-shaped, and were placed counter to 
(against) each other. 

The second excerpt is from the last 
movement of Haydn’s Pianoforte Sonata, 
No. 2. 


Molto vivace 


P 


FROM HADYN’S PIANO SONATA NO. 2 


Here there is a melody against a back- 
ground of broken harmony, the simple 
dance-like tune being accompanied by a 
conventional and unmeaning series of 
notes in the left hand. The two styles 
have been well described as “horizontal” 
and “vertical” ; counterpoint being a kind 
of system of horizontal lines, while free 
music, such as is found in all popular 
songs and in many classical compositions 
since Bach’s time, is written in vertical 
chord-masses, only the melody having 
line. Another helpful comparison is that 


Note—No excuses are offered by the author 
for these explanatory remarks about the fugue, 
and for similar analyses of later compositions. 
Speaking from a long experience with the pub- 
lic at large, he does not hesitate to say that 
there will be nothing in these articles which 
will not bé plain to a person of average intelli- 
gence who is animated by a desire to learn. 
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which likens melody to drawing and 
harmony to color. Harmony was, of 
course, incidentally made in counter- 
point wherever two or more parts were 
sounding together, but it was only inci- 
dental. 

In studying the music of Handel it is 
essential that we should realize under 
what conditions people lived at that time, 
and what the state of the art was then. 
Patriarchal Germany, as has been already 
stated, was deeply religious; the Refor- 
mation had awakened a new life in the 
people, and the essence of the Reforma- 
tion spirit—a revolt against the barriers 
between the common people and their 
religion—had been of great service to 
music in that it substituted the chorale 
for the mass. 

The mass had been pure formalism 
applied to music; the kind of formalism 


»»Befieh! du deine Wege.“ 


P 
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which exists in the fugue (1. ¢., strict 
counterpoint) but without the healthy, 
warm, human feeling which the fugue 
expresses. In the mass, rhythm was prac- 
tically eliminated, and rhythm is the very 
life of music. There was no movement 
in the music of the mass; no well-defined 
and regularly recurring accents. 

In the chorale, on the other hand, there 
was both rhythm and melody of a well- 
defined sort. The melodies of the 
chorales were such that they could be 
remembered ; the mass was too imper- 
sonal—had no melody which people could 
remember to sing. So all Germany 
learned the chorales and they eventually 
became the foundation for the church 
cantata. The following chorale is from 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” It was 
composed by Hassler; Bach makes free 
use of it in his great work. 


~~ cm 


on 


—/ 


O Sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and’ shame bowed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, Thine only crown. 
O Sacred Head, what glory, 
What bliss till now was Thine 
Yet, though despised and gory, 
I joy to call Thee mine. 


CHORAL FROM BACH’S “ST. MATTHEW PASSION” 


In Bach’s time pauses were made at the 
end of each line of the chorales to enable 
the tardy singers in the congregation to 
catch up. During these pauses the 
organist would improvise, and this prac- 
tice finally resulted in the great church 
cantatas where the chorale is interspersed 
with more elaborate music in the choir. 
In fact the chorale was the base of much 


of the music of the day; chorale themes 
served as the subject of instrumental 
fugues, cantatas, motets, etc. 

Life in the German states in the early 
eighteenth century was quiet and self-con- 
tained. The dress and the customs and 
habits of the people were formal. Men 
wore powdered wigs and short-clothes ; 
the thoughts of the people were not 
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employed in a haphazard way as they are 
now; life was not full of distractions ; 
parents brought up their children in strict 
obedience—nowadays the reverse process 
sometimes obtains—everything in life 
was well ordered, and, particularly, well 
concentrated. There were no telegraphs, 
telephones, and other modern distractions, 
so that all the formal characteristics in 
the music of the period were the natural 
expression of the life men lived. We 
shall see how the changes of the succeed- 
ing generations affected the art. 

Handel, in his visit to Italy, came in 
touch with opera, and, seeing its popu- 
larity, and probably with an eye to 
worldly success, entered the lists to com- 
pete. Italian opera at that time was a 


very artificial thing. Dramatic truth was 
little cared for, and the plots were often 
absurd; but beyond this the domination 
of the singer was such that the *arias had 
become merely a means of display for 
vocal agility and the orchestra merely a 
huge guitar for accompanying the sing- 


ers. The most absurd violations of taste 
were permitted in these arias; pauses 
while the singer indulged in roulades, 
trills and other vocal gymnastics; long 
passages sung on one syllable, taking all 
the sense out of the word, making the 
whole effect inartistic and untrue. 

So that, while Bach remained a Ger- 
man, and wrote to satisfy his own ideals 
rather than those of the public, keeping 
clear of all outside influences, particu- 
larly those of Italian opera, Handel may 
be said to represent both sides of the 
question. He uses the fugue freely; he 
continually gives evidences of his strict 
German training and at the same time he 
adopts and even assimilates the Italian 
style, finally producing melodies which 
have all the best qualities of the Italian 
arias and an added beauty and sincerity 
of their own. 

Space does not permit us to investigate 
the origin of the **oratorio, but it must be 


*Aria: Ialian for air. 
**See “Oratorio” in Grove’s Dictionary. 
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noted here that in Italy in Handel’s time 
there was little to distinguish it from the 
opera save its words. The current abuses 
in vocal style, embellishments, etc., were 
present in both opera and oratorio. 
Handel himself used his operatic pieces 
indiscriminately for opera and oratorio, 
transferring them when it suited his con- 
venience. An example of the abuses 
vocalism inflicted on music may be ob- 
served in the aria “But who may abide,” 
No. 6 in “The Messiah,” at the words 
“the refiner’s fire.” This passage is as 
follows : 





FROM “THE MESSIAH” 


The general form of the oratorio, it 
should be noted, is nearer that of the 
opera than that of sacred music. It is 
really a dramatic form, rather than a 
religious one. A glance at the index of 
“The Messiah” will reveal its plan. 
Furthermore, its dramatic quality is 
amply justified, in most cases, by the text. 

To bring before the student the contrast 
between an aria of Bach’s and one of 
Handel’s, it is suggested that either one 
of Bach’s arias recommended in the 
introductory article in the September 
CHAUTAUQUAN be compared with 
Handel’s “Messiah” aria, “He shall feed 
His flock,” on the list for this month. In 
the first two measures of “What tho’ 
trials” the lowest part is a counterpoint 
to the highest voice, and although there 
is a well-defined rhythm, and some vari- 
ety the air is entirely unlike the kind of 
melody we call tune. It has a stiff for- 
mality about it. The composer treats his 
text with profound devotion, and ‘never 
allows the music to deviate from the strict 
path. 

In the fourth measure there occur two 
short notes (the two bars across the top 
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of the stems indicate that they are each 
one-half as long as those notes having but 
one bar). This little phrase, or motif, is a 
familiar one in Bach’s music, and is a 
part of that forgotten phraseology re- 
ferred to in the introductory article on 
Bach in the last number of THE CHaAvu- 
TAUQUAN. (See also second measure of ex- 
cerpt from Bach’s G minor Fugue, p. 145.) 

The student must remember that hu- 
man nature is much the same the world 
over ; that at all times men have loved and 
suffered, have had aspirations and de- 
sires ; and when we examine a work of art 
we must always remember this and not 
be deceived by its exterior to the extent 
of missing its real meaning. Bach’s arias 
are deeply religious, full of profound feel- 
ing ; the musical language employed, how- 
ever, is archaic—a new tongue to one who 
has not studied Bach—therefore any real 
appreciation of them must pierce beneath 
this ; must not be misled by their formal 
exterior. One must also, by many repe- 
titions, learn to see the beauty and signifi- 
cance of his accompaniments, which, in- 
stead of merely supporting the voice with 
chords, have their own comment to make. 

Handel’s aria, “He shall feed,” on the 
contrary, is a beautiful melody so modern 
as to seem to belong to another day and 
generation. Its flowing measures belong 
in the world rather than in the German 
church. The accompaniment is modern— 
simple chords mostly *consonant, while 
the: melody is untouched by the old spirit. 
There are also greater varieties of rhythm. 
The strains have a pastoral character, 
and are appropriate, but the significance 
of certain words is hampered by the de- 
mand for formality in the tune—as at 
“shepherd” in the first line, or at “with” 
in “with His arm.” 

It will be noted that the first part of 
this aria is given to a contralto (alto) 
voice, the second part to a soprano. It is 


*A consonant chord is one which expresses 
rest and is complete in itself, while a dis- 
sonant chord expresses motion or unrest. 
Speaking generally, consonant chords are quies- 
cent or peaceful, while dissonant chords are 
used freely in emotional music. 


unlikely that this was originally intended. 
Fuller-Maitland, in “The Oxford History 
of Music,” Vol. IV, page 90, writes as 
follows: 

A whole host of evil traditions has been 
allowed to remain in ordinary usage, as 
a natural consequence of the pecuniary 
advantages offered by the familiarity of 
the work and the consequent rafity of 
anything like a general rehearsal of it. 
One of the earliest of these traditions, 
which seem to have arisen soon after 
Handel’s death, is that of allowing the 
two stanzas of “He shall feed His flock” 
to be sung, the first by a contralto, the 
second by a soprano. 

In the matter of realism—4. e., the ex- 
pression by music of the actual, outer 
sense of a word, or the actual, outer 
appearance of a thing—Handel followed 
the old custom. In the chorus “And the 
land brought forth frogs” from “Israel in 
Egypt” a passage in the introduction will 
serve to illustrate this. A few measures 
are here given. 


Andank- 


J 





FROM “ISRAEL IN EGYPT” 


It will be observed that the imitation 
of the actual jumping of the frogs is at- 
tempted. In “Belshazzar” Handel signal- 
izes the arrival of the magician with an 
“Allegro Postillions!” We shall see how 
this style of realistic music was continued 
by Haydn and finally by Beethoven. The 
reader is asked to make an examination 
of this aria, “He shall feed,” with a view 
to understanding its structure. After 
the introduction, the contralto begins the 
melody which is five measures long ; this, 
after one measure interlude, is exactly 
repeated. One more interlude measure 
leads to the second strain (“and carry 
them”) which is seven measures long. 
(The soprano part of the aria serves as 
a question at the end of this article.) 

The familiar chorus, “All we like 
sheep,” (No. 26 in the vocal score) is 
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a good example of Handel’s style. Let 
us look at some of its details before con- 
sidering it as a whole. A glance at its 
pages reveals, first, massed chords in the 
opening measures; at the word “astray” 
we have a realistic effect, the sopranos 
and tenors straying apart ;a little later the 
altos and basses stray also; at “we have 
turned” a further bit of realism enters. 
Here the actual and outward meaning of 
the words is reproduced in the music, 
which is made of turns. 

After this animated movement has 
ceased, there begins (at adagio) the 
solemn, chorale-like passage, “And the 
Lord hath laid on him,” with which the 
number closes. These details are all 
characteristic of Handel, and the gen- 
eral treatment is equally so. The chief 


method employed is that of free counter- 
point, or imitation. Free counterpoint, as 
distinguished from strict, relies on imi- 
tation which is not necessarily exact in 
its phraseology or its method of entrance. 
With the exception of the phrase “All we 
like sheep,” which recurs throughout the 
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piece, almost the entire composition as 
far as the chorale passage is free counter- 
point or imitation. The imitation is often 
exact—as between the sopranos and altos 
at the first entrance of “We have turned” ; 
but the various parts do not enter accord- 
ing to the form of the fugue, where, it 
must be remembered, there is a regular 
arrangement of keys, the parts imitating 
each other in related positions. 

The orchestral part of this chorus is 
also largely imitative, sometimes repro- 
ducing the voice parts, as at the the first 
entrance of “turned” ; sometimes acting in- 
dependently of them, as at seventeen meas- 
ures before the adagio. It should also be 
noted that the last three chords before the 
adagio—“His own way”—are made twice 
as long as the similar chords two meas- 
ures before, thus giving to the end a sense 
of finality which is natural at the close 
of any work. We shall use here the word 
*coda, to distinguish these final chords, but 

*Coda: (Italian) ‘meaning tail. Used in 
music to describe those final measures which 


are added to give an effect of finality. The 
“amen” of a hymn tune is a coda. 
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more as a preparation for the study of 
the extended codas of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. 

It will be observed that even in the 
adagio imitation is employed, the opening 
phrase in the bass being taken up in turn 
by the sopranos, tenors and altos. The 
three final measures are lengthened to 
give an effect as of a coda. 

Handel’s habit of borrowing themes 
from other composers is commented on 
at length in all the books referred to in 
the bibliography. It is interesting, here, 
to note that this chorus is based on one 
of his Chamber duets ; this is only one of 
a long list of pieces in his oratorios which 
are taken from his other works. 

It should also be noted, in relation to 
this chorus, (and it is equally true of the 
great mass of Handel’s sacred music), 
that his style—somewhat oratorical, at 
times stilted and conventional, but always 
strong, vigorous and unquestioning—is 
very characteristic of the time he lived 
in. There is an authoritative tone to his 
treatment of the Bible words which is 
entirely in accordance with the general 
belief of that time in the authoritative 
character of the Bible. His music is 
totally without metaphysical speculation ; 
it speaks of faith rather than of doubts 
and its hold upon the English-speaking 
public is largely due to this quality. His 
musical language is also direct and un- 
clouded; its appeal is like that of a 
preacher who dominates his congregation 
by his vigor and the positiveness of his 
beliefs, leading them and swaying them 
at his will. There is something of the 
old prophet in Handel. 

The theme of the Pastoral Symphony 
is based on a tune played at Naples about 
Christmas time by the pifferari (strolling 
players) on the piffero (fife). The rhythm 
in which this piece is written is that usual- 
ly associated with pastoral music, and the 
strains here have a charming and un- 
conscious grace admirably suited to the 
following passages of recitative: “There 
were shepherds abiding in the fields.” The 
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style of this piece is free rather than con- 
trapuntal. The melody in thirds through- 
out gives it a simple, ingenious quality. 
Structurally it is in three divisions, the 
first extending through measure 14, the 
second, in a related key, extends through 
measure 21, after which the first part 
is repeated. This structural plan em- 
bodies a principle we are later to see ap- 
plied to symphonic music. The arrange- 
ment may be stated in the following 
formula: A—B—A. A represents the 
first part, fourteen measures long, B the 
second, after which A is repeated. There 
is no coda. 

Students are urged to examine the reci- 
tative in “The Messiah,” in addition to 
the three numbers discussed here. No. 
14, referred to above, will serve as an il- 
lustration. Here long chords are held in 
the orchestra while the singer recites the 
words. The arrangement of recitative is 
here conventional, as is, indeed, necessary 
when the text is merely in narrative form. 
The sublime poignancy of some of the 
recitatives in the “St. Matthew Passion” 
has been already referred to in the in- 
troductory article in the September num- 
ber of THE CHAuTAUQUAN. The recita- 
tives in “The Messiah” hardly reach the 
high level Bach attained to, being more 
conventional. 

A parallel naturally suggests itself be- 
tween operatic recitative and that em- 
ployed in the oratorio. In some of the 
old operas the dialogue or narrative was 
spoken—Beethoven uses this form in 
“Fidelio.” From the old *Recitative Secco 
was finally developed the **Aria Parlante, 
used so extensively by Wagner. 

In regard to the plan of “The Mes- 
siah,” Fuller-Maitland writes in “The 
Oxford History of Music,”Vol. IV, pages 
91-92, as follows: 

It is impossible to imagine anything 
more sublime than the scheme of the 
work, with its gradual unfolding of the 

*Recitative Secco: Secco (It. dry), & ¢. 
plain, simple, unadorned. 


**Aria Parlante: Spoken song; more melo- 
dious and metrical than the above. 
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plan redemption, from the prophecies, be- 
coming more and more definite as the fact 
of the Nativity is approached, to the in- 
effable expressiveness of the so-called 
“Passion Music,” the words of which are 
wholly taken from the Old Testament, 
and thence to the salvation of mankind 
through the efficacy of the great Sacri- 
fice. 

Handel’s music seems as undimmed 
as ever. His claims to greatness rest on 
his oratorios which remain imperishable 
monuments to the supremity of his 
genius. In regard to his contribution to 
the general development of music it 
should be stated here that it is almost en- 
tirely confined to the oratorio. His suites, 
concertos and occasional pieces are for 
the most part, in the style of his time, and 
do not give any premonitions of the 
great change which was to come to music 
through Haydn. 

It should be noted that the development 
of instrumental music was retarded by 
the inadequacy of the instruments them- 
selves and of the art of playing. The in- 
dividuality of the different instruments of 
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the orchestra and their relation to each 
other was not understood as they are to- 
day. Some idea of the old instruments of 
piano family may be had through the ac- 
companying illustration. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What was Handel’s greatest contribution 
to the oratorio? 2. hat is the structural 
form of that part of the aria “He shall feed” 
which is sung by soprano? 3. How does it 
differ from the first part? 4. What character- 
istic mannerisms can you point out in “The 
Messiah”? 5. What are the chief character- 
istics, both as to style and structure, of the air 
“But who may abide”, No. 6, in “The Mes- 
siah”? 6. What distinction do you make be- 
tween the chorale cited in this article and the 
familiar tune (by Martyn) to “Jesus Lover of 
My Soul?” 
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La Maison du Peuple 
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T HE House of the People in Brus- 
sels is, as its name implies, a 
social center for the working 

classes. It is, however, far more than an 

institution for the convenience of recrea- 
tive societies. Popular amusements, it is 
true, in the form of low-priced theaters, 
concerts and lectures are encouraged and 
most sucessfully conducted—but its value 
and usefulness for people of other coun- 
tries lie deeper than its merely social side. 

The Maison du Peuple stands forth as a 

shining example of a successful business 

enterprise managed by workingmen on 
the codperative plan, for their own benefit. 

Thus its activities are divided into two 

distinct classes, the social features and the 

business which it conducts. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
is as follows: 
Street Decoration, 
(September). 
La Maison du Peuple, a Belgian Codperative 
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by Milo Roy Maltbie 


The history of its conception and sub- 
sequent growth makes an_ interesting 
story, showing how Belgian workingmen. 
from a helpless, inert mass, developed, 
through their own efforts, into an asso- 
ciation, strong enough economically and 
politically to become an important factor 
in business and to have a voice in affairs 
of state. 

In 1830, Belgium was formed from a 
portion of the Netherlands into a separate 
kingdom. Although one of Europe’s 
smallest principalities, it was its most 
densely populated country. As in all 
constitutional monarchies, limited suf- 
frage prevailed. The middle and lower 
classes, the bulk of the population, had 
absolutely no political influence; only 
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the upper classes had the right to vote. 
Labor interests were not likely to receive 
the attention they merited, nor did they. 

About the year 1882, times were very 
hard in Brussels. Living was dear, the 
poor people were reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. Almost anything would be a 
change for the better. Determined to 
make an effort to improve their lot, a mere 
handful of these men formed a company, 
subscribed enough money to buy four 
sacks of flour, rented a cellar and began 
to make their own bread. They sold to 
themselves at cost, to outsiders at the mar- 
ket price. As their modest venture pros- 
pered, others applied for membership in 
the association, which made it possible to 
extend and enlarge the bakery until the 
business was placed on a firm foundation. 
Growing economic independence created 
a desire for political prestige, since 
through this medium they could best ad- 
vance their interests. And so it was that, 
with this small association as a nucleus, 
was formed in 1885 the Parti Ouvrier 
Belge, or, as it is known, the Socialist or 
Workingmen’s Labor Party, powerful 
enough in 1893 to effect the radical 
change in the constitution which give to 
the Belgians universal suffrage. 

In 1891, nine years after the cellar 
bakery was started and after several 
changes to larger and better quarters, the 
labor party formed the organization which 
is today called the Maison du Peuple. At 
this time the business was much enlarged. 
Other departments were added to the 
original bakery, a dairy, butcher shop and 
pharmacy among them. Later on a dry- 
goods department and restaurant were 
added. In this way the codperators could 
purchase from their own establishment 
everything necessary for comfortable liv- 
ing. It was but a logical sequence which 
caused them to make a rule requiring 
members to give all their patronage to the 
Maison du Peuple. 

Until 1898 the association occupied a 
rented building. Desirous of owning its 
own house, a site on the Rue Joseph 
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Stevens was bought. The purchase of 
the ground greatly reduced its finances 
and a loan was necessary in order to erect 
a suitable building. They obtained this 
from the Belgian government with the 
privilege of repayment with interest in 
ninety-nine years.. This is a most sig- 
nificant fact, showing as it does that an 
interest in the Maison du Peuple is con- 
sidered a safe investment. From a cellar 
bakery making 528 loaves of bread a week 
out of four sacks of flour, the Maison du 
Peuple today makes 230,000 loaves a week, 
using 1,775 sacks of flour. From a hand- 
ful of men who were its founders the mem- 
bership has grown to 20,000 codperators 
owning a business of about six million 
francs ($1,200,000) a year. There are 
twenty-one departments with over 350 
employees. 

The affairs of the Maison du Peuple are 
administered by the Council of Adminis- 
tration elected by secret ballot of the gen- 
eral assembly composed of the members. 
The council is elected for two years, its 
members eligible for reelection. F 

The council is divided into many com- 
mittees, each having charge of a depart- 
ment. The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of one member from each section. - 
Six members form a section, five elected 
by the general meeting and one by the 
employees of that branch. The bakery 
section is somewhat larger, having nine 
members, two of whom represent the em- 
ployees, 

From the profits semi-annual deduc- 
tions are made of two and one-half per 
cent for the staff. Twenty-five per cent 
is paid into a reserve fund. 

Each member pays five centimes (one 
cent) weekly into a provident fund from 
which in case of illness he is allowed 
seven loaves of bread weekly for two 
years. 

The dispensary is one of the most valu- 
able departments. A codperator after 
six .months membership who buys the 
bread for his household, not less than a 
loaf a day, and who purchases regularly 
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his supplies from certain of the other de- 
partments, receives the services of the 
physician and all medicines free of charge 
in case of illness or accident. The bene- 
fit extends even to members of his family 
from two to sixty years of age. They 
may have the physician’s services and 
medicines upon payment of five centimes 
(one cent) a week for each person. Every 
man has a card of identification giving his 
name, profession, age, address and name 
of each member of his family. These cards 
are not transferable and are renewed in 
January of each year. 

As the business enterprise increased 
their income and political influence short- 
ened their hours of labor, the codperators 
found themselves possessed of more 
money and time for recreation. It was 
natural enough for them to devise means 
for applying the codperative principle in 
their social pleasures. In erecting their 
own building ample provision was made 
for special organizations as well as for 
business and political purposes. 

The building is four stories high. The 
first floor is devoted entirely to buying 
and selling. The second story contains 
thirty-odd committee rooms. These are 
used almost every night in the week by 
the sixty labor unions which have their 
headquarters here. Each union has its 
own letter box in the corridor. Several 
of these belong to associations composed 
entirely of women, having for their object 
educational and political advancement. 

Rooms furnished with the usual school 
equipment of desks, charts, maps, etc., 
enable codperators to form night classes. 
Here workingmen may study arithmetic, 
electrical science, mechanics or any other 
subject which may be selected by a suffi- 
cient number of students to make the class 
worth while. A very good library of 
several hundred volumes, pamphlets and 
periodicals in French, German, Italian 
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and English, is a most efficient aid in this 
educational work. 

A theater, with a seating capacity of 
1,500, occupies one of the upper floors. 
Dramatic societies connected with the 
house give theatrical performances dur- 
ing the winter months. Musical clubs 
meet in a room set aside for their exclu- 
sive use. 

Naturally the codperators take great 
pride in the Maison du Peuple and are 
doing much to beautify the building. The 
main coridor on the second floor contains 
many works of art, some given by the 
artists who painted them, others by the 
friends of the association. For instance, 
one of the best pictures was presented by 
an American, a delegate to a German 
labor congress a few years ago. 

Inspiring, suggestive mottoes are paint- 
ed on the walls. One of them, “The 
working people are the rock upon which 
the church of the future shall be built,” is 
a refutation of the oft-repeated assertion 
that the modern working class is irre- 
ligious. 

And so the activities of the Maison du 
Peuple touch the workingman’s life at all 
points. As the secretary of the Belgian 
Federation of Codperative Societies stated 
at a meeting of the International Codpera- 
tive Alliance, “It may be said without ex- 
aggeration that there is not a form of 
human suffering which has not found an 
echo in the Maison du Peuple, not a popu- 
lar hope in which we have not shared.” 
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Maeterlinck, the Belgian Shakespeare 


By Mary Mills 


GERMAN wit tells the story of 
A a young dramatist who brought 
a drama that he had written to a 
publisher. “Has it a tendenz in it,” asked 
the publisher. “No,” said the young man, 
“Then go away,” said the publisher, “and 
put in a tendenz, and I will consider it.” 

The group of European dramatists so 
well known to the world at the present 
time, as each presenting a tendenz, or 
special direction of thought, all seek to 
offer some new teaching that bears a close 
relation to modern social problems. 
Bjérnson, Sudermann, Hauptmann and 
Maeterlinck, each represent certain ten- 
dencies of thought that are new and strik- 
ing. The tendency of Maeterlinck, as 
shown in his dramas, is mysticism pure 
and simple. 

As a writer, he is first of all a poet. His 
essays are poetry in prose, and his dramas 
have that repose of spirit, and want of 
plot and action, that could only character- 
ize the writings of a man who lives in the 
dream world of poetry. 

He is not only a poet, but a mystic poet, 
with the motive of presenting the unseen 
side of life. “Poetry,” says Maeterlinck, 
“can have no other aim, than to keep the 
avenues open between the seen and the 
unseen world.” His writings have also a 
strong pessimistic and fatalistic coloring, 
of which he is not himself unconscious, 
and which he regrets. In one of his early 
poems, he exclaims, “My soul, Oh truly 
my soul dwells too much in the shadow!” 

Maurice Maeterlinck, the - Belgian 
Shakespeare, as he is sometimes called, 
was born in Flanders in 1862, in the same 
year with Gerhart Hauptmann. The 
writer who had the most influence in the 
development of Maeterlinck, both on his 
manner of thought and form of expres- 
sion, was Emerson, our own American 
mystic. Maeterlinck has also studied 
Swedenborg extensively, and among the 
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Greek writers he stands the nearest to the 
Neo-Platonists. “Plotinus,” says Maeter- 
linck, “knew more of God than any other 
man.” His earliest influences in litera- 
ture were French and English. When 
little more than a youth he went to Paris 
to become a disciple of the great Villiers. 

As a writer of poems and essays, 
Maeterlinck is individual and remarkable, 
but not unsurpassed. As a dramatist, 
however, he holds a unique place, and his 
presentation of poetry in dramatic form 
is unsurpassed in one respect, and that is 
in the method that he employs, a peculiar 
method that belongs to him alone. The 
mysticism of the drama is suggested 
rather than expressed, and he tries to 
adapt the mechanism of the stage to the 
subtle effects that he wishes to produce. 
To understand Maeterlinck, one must 
enter into the most shadowy regions of 
one’s own imagination, and this result he 
seeks to bring about by a dimly lighted 
stage, moonlight effects, low tones, 
muffled drums in the distance, weird 
music on the organ, funeral marches by 
the orchestra, and the repetition of the 
same thought over and over again by the 
actors. That is, Maeterlinck -seeks: to 
produce the psychic effects that will as- 
sist the understanding to comprehend the 
unseen world, 

I will sketch briefly one of Maeter- 
linck’s shortest dramas, which seems to 
me in many ways representative of his 
earliest work. It is called “The In- 
truder.” Whatever plot the play pos- 
sesses is as follows: 

The family of the lord of the castle is 
gathered together in sadness, for the 
mother of the household is lying ill in a 
room adjoining the stage, where she has 
given birth to a child that has never ut- 
tered a sound, and who they think was 
born dumb. Around the table in the liv- 
ing-room sit the different members of the 
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family circle, where they are gathered to 
wait for the verdict of the passing hours, 
to know the fate of the beloved mother. 
At the table are one or two vacant chairs, 
across which they anxiously look into each 
other’s faces. It is night and dark with- 
out in the garden, and the stars shine 
through the glass door leading to the ter- 
race. The windows are open, and the 
trees and shrubs of the garden lie beyond 
in the still starlight. The music of the 
orchestra is low and weird, and the actors 
speak in monotonous tones. 

One of the company has the mysterious 
power of seeing beyond the visible. It is 
not the stately lord, nor the three daugh- 
ters, but the gray-haired, blind, old grand- 
father, just entering his eightieth year. 

The doctor has given a favorable ver- 
dict of the progress of the disease, but the 
blind grandfather sees farther, and be- 
lieves not in the hope of his daughter’s re- 
covery. The others refer to the common 
things of every-day life to hide their deep 
feeling. “The door is out of order,” and 
the “carpenter must come tomorrow to ar- 
range it.” The old man, however, speaks 
of one thing only, the approaching death 
of his beloved daughter. 

The low weird music of the orchestra 
continues, the actors carry on their mono- 
tonous conversation, but the blind man 
constantly refers to the things that he sees 
with his sightless eyes, and feels with his 
quickened understanding. The uncle is 
ironical, and asks the old man if he thinks 
that he sees better than they who hope for 
the invalid’s recovery, but he replies not, 
except to repeat the same words foretell- 
ing the coming disaster. 

Several hours pass in supense. A 
wind rises in the garden ; the nightingales 
stop singing suddenly. The leaves of the 
trees rustle unexpectedly ; the dogs hide 
as if in fear. Some one is wandering in 
the garden. The unknown comes nearer, 
and cold air enters the room, and the 
door refuses to be closed. 

Who has entered? It is not the doctor 
nor the nurse, yet some one has entered, 


for the maid-servant reports that the outer 
door of the house has been found open. 
The blind man sees a stranger sitting at 
table. There among the others the in- 
truder occupies the vacant chair. The 
lamp suddenly goes out. 

“Who is sitting at the table?” asks the 
old man. 

“No one,” is the reply. 

“He is rising from his chair,” says the 
blind man. 

The clock strikes the midnight hour. 
Suddenly the dumb child gives a loud 
cry, the child that had never before ut- 
tered a sound. Then the door of the 
sick-room beyond opens, and the sister of 
charity appears from the chamber of ill- 
ness, and crosses herself as the messenger 
of death. 

This drama is almost entirely without 
action, and there is a continued sameness 
in the representation, which occupies 
about forty minutes. 

One of Maeterlinck’s best-known 
dramas is called “The Sightless.” It rep- 
resents twelve blind people lost in a forest, 
and unable to find the path to the asylum. 
In this drama, Maeterlinck does not use 
blindness, as is the case in so many others, 
as a symbol of real insight, but rather to 
show that we are all blind to the unseen 
world, and wander here and there unable 
to find the path we seek. In general, in 
his dramas, Maeterlinck represents the old 
and the blind, the weak and the shy, as 
the unconscious messengers from the un- 
seen world. Sometimes it is the blind 
old grandfather, sometimes the child or 
the devoted dog, that are able to discern 
deep feeling of which all others are un- 
conscious. In fact, it is never, according 
to Maeterlinck, the well and strong, but 
the blind, the foolish and the weak, who 
have the greatest insight. 

Maeterlinck has published in all about 
twenty different works, many of which 
are short dramas. 

One of the latest dramas is running 
at the present time in several cities of the 
world and is called “Monna Vanna.” In 
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“Monna Vanna” Maeterlinck has yielded 
more to popular taste than in his other 
dramas, for “Monna Vanna” possesses a 
plot and elements of romance, and other 
characteristics calculated to appeal to 
popular audiences. 

Should one visit Maeterlinck in his 
summer residence, a picturesque cottage 
in Gruchet-Saint-Simon, one would find 
him surrounded by the scenes of country 
life, and would perhaps, be received by the 
poet in his bicycle costume. In his study 
among his books one may often find a 
tame swarm of bees, for bees form one 
of Maeterlinck’s hobbies. For twenty 
years he has loved to care for them, to 
handle them and to watch them, and 
therefore one is not surprised that one of 
his latest books is entitled “The Life of 
the Bee.” 
yet there are many facts’ stated in it that 
might help the scientist. In reading this 
book, one seems to see through the glass 
sides of the hive, almost into the minds of 
the little laborers of the well disciplined 
kingdom of bees. 

In Maeterlinck’s earlier works one finds 
the artist, the poet, and the impressionist, 
with a new and original method in his 
dramatic art. In his later works he is 
more decidedly a teacher. The leading 
thought of all his writings is the unseen 
world, but in his earlier dramas it is the 
unseen world beyond human ken, while in 
his later works it is more and more the 
unseen world of the human soul, and of 
thought life as the source of individual 
action. 

Victor Hugo once said nothing is more 
interesting than a wall behind which 
something unknown is taking place. The 
wall that hides the unseen world is pres- 
ent in all of Maeterlinck’s writings, and 
the leading aim of his poetic art is to see 
through, or even over this wall. His 
works show a natural history of develop- 
ment in this respect, and it is evidently 
the attempt of the scholar to see over the 
wall that hides the “beyond,” that has 
brought Maeterlinck to his present ethical 
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and philosophical standpoint, for he is 
now writing in decidedly ethical and 
philosophical lines. His ethical test of 
action is the inner one, and his funda- 
mental philosophical principle is taken 
from Emerson, and is justice in the soul. 

The charge has sometimes been made 
against Maeterlinck that he is immoral, 
but the cause of this charge is that he 
carries his judgment of human actions 
beyond the apparent morality that they 
outwardly present. Maeterlinck claims 
that outward morality can only be rela- 
tive, because of the difficult conditions of 
our -environment. “He who would be 
righteous,” says Maeterlinck, “must all 
his life choose between two or three un- 
equal degrees of unrighteousness.” This 
thought is strong in “Monna Vanna.” 
The heroine is placed in an impossible 
ethical situation, in which she must 
choose between conflicting obligations. 

Maeterlinck’s latest essays are philo- 
sophical, and are entitled, “The Mystery 
of Justice.” Here he takes a middle place 
between two prominent tendencies of the 
present time, that of the aristocracy of the 
individual as taught by Nietzsche, that is, 
that all else must yield before the de- 
velopment of the individual ; and the op- 
posing teaching of Tolstoi, that individual 
development must sacrifice itself to the 
good of humanity. Maeterlinck would 
make justice, both to the individual and 
society, the deciding factor. 

It is. never safe to prophesy in regard 
to the future of a writer. If Maeterlinck 
has a future, it would seem to lie in the 
fuller development of his ethical and phil- 
osophical ideas rather than in his poetry. 
His original dramatic method, which is 
unsurpassed of its kind, palls after a little, 
and it is only those dramas that have a 
decided ethical motive that have met with 
success, if we count popularity as success. 
Maeterlinck is, however, a young man, 
perhaps still at the threshold of his 
strongest years ; the result only can show 
what his real service to modern thought 
will be, both as a poet and as a teacher. 
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Bacteriology: Contagious Diseases 
By Professor H. W. Conn 
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care given to water, food and sewage 

is topreventthe distribution of conta- 
gious diseases through these agencies ; for 
while other purposes may be more or less 
prominent, health is the one great factor 
upon which social welfare is dependent. 
If it had not been proved that water is a 
means of distributing disease there would 
have been little need of discarding the 
old system of wells or of giving up the 
river as a source of drinking water, nor 
would so many hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been spent upon expensive 
systems of water supply. We must bear 
in mind then, that while the guarding of 
the water and milk and the disposal of 
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sewage may have an esthetic and even a 
moral value, the fundamental reason for 
so much labor and expense is public 


health. But while the topics already 
considered reach this end indirectly, there 
are other phases of modern bacteriologi- 
cal study that are more immediately con- 
nected with the problem of the distribu- 
tion of contagious disease. 

No discovery ever made has had more 
profound influence upon the health of 
mankind and the possibility of social ad- 
vance than the knowledge of the fact 
that the causes of most, if not all, infec- 
tious diseases are living micro-organisms. 
This discovery has removed the devastat- 
ing epidemics that effect social commun- 
ities from the realm of mysterious provi- 
dences and has shown them to be the re- 
sults of controllable conditions. Epidemics 


used to be fought by the beating of drums, 
religious processions and the burning of 
incense, but are now fought by removing 
the inciting conditions. As fast as these 
conditions are realized, so fast is man 
gaining a mastery over those contagious 
epidemics that have rendered life in 
crowded communities difficult or impos- 
sible. When we know that the cause of 
such a disease is a living germ, know how 
this germ is eliminated from the body of 
the patient, how it is carried to the 
healthy individual, how it enters the new 
body to redevelop the disease in a new 
field, and when we learn in addition 
simple methods of destroying these living 
germs, we are in a large degree prepared to 
guard our communities from the ravages 
of epidemics. These bits of useful infor- 
mation have been and are still being dis- 
covered by modern bacteriology and 
kindred sciences. 

The recognition of the fact that micro- 
organisms are the inciting cause of any 
disease offers the ready suggestion that 
such a disease may be avoided by pre- 
venting the distribution of the germs or 
preventing their entering our bodies. 
This suggestion has furnished the found- 
ation of modern sanitary science. Sani- 
tary science is designed primarily for the 
city, since the problems it has hitherto at- 
tempted to solve have been chiefly those 
applicable to crowded conditions of life. 
It is hardly too much to say that sanitary 
science alone makes the modern city pos- 
sible. We sometimes find its rules ex- 
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acting and occasionally are exasperated 
at some of its seemingly needless 
strictures upon our freedom.. But we for- 
get the enormous death rate of cities of 
earlier generations. We should ever bear 
in mind that the achievements of.our san- 
itary boards protect the modern citv from 
the ravages which so frequently deci- 
mated medieval communities. 
In-attempting to turn to practical use 
the discoveries of modern bacteriology 
the sanitarian has been constantly asking 
three questions. When any particular 
disease is considered he asks: (1) Are 
the germs eliminated from the body of the 
patient and if so how? When this is 
known we know where to fight the dis- 
ease. The answer to this question tells 
us to guard the sputum of the consump- 
tive patient, the excreta of the typhoid, 
the skin eruptions of the scarlet fever and 
smallpox patient, and the coughing 
breath of the person suffering from diph- 
theria or whooping cough, since we know 
that these various excretions furnish the 
means by which the infectious germs 
leave the body. (2) How are the germs 
carried from person to person? Since 
bacteria do not travel far independently, 
they depend upon secondary means of 
transportation, and a knowledge of this 
fact will enable us to check their dis- 
tribution. Accumulating information on 
this line has taught us to guard against 
water in the case of typhoid and Asiatic 
cholera, against milk for tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, scarlet fever and diphtheria, 
against air of the sick-room in cases of 
consumption, diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
smallpox, against. mosquitoes for pro- 
tection against malaria and yellow fever, 
etc. (3) How do the germs subsequently 
enter the body of the new individual? 
Here again does information give us 
practical vantage ground for we learn 
how to guard ourselves. We learn that 
for typhoid fever we ‘need to guard only 
that which goes into the mouth, perhaps 
as food or drink; for tuberculosis we 
need especially to keep the air we 
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breathe free from dried or vaporized 
sputum; for diphtheria, too, the in- 
haled air is the source of danger; 
for malaria it is the bite of the 
mosquito that must be avoided: For all 
forms of blood poisoning, including fes- 
ters, boils, abscesses, inflamed wounds, 
etc., the means of entrance is through the 
skin, and this teaches us that we must 
protect ourselves by guarding all skin 
wounds, etc. It is not possible here to go 
into the details of the various topics con- 
sidered, but the sum of the whole matter 
is that the answer to these three questions 
has placed us upon a vantage ground 
from which we can more or less success- 
fully combat most infectious diseases. 

The results of this line of research are 
really marvelous. The greatest scourge 
of temperate climes is consumption. Who 
would have believed that the discovery 
in 1882 of a minute bacterium as its cause 
would have been the signal for such an 
attack upon this disease as to promise 
soon to destroy its reputation as the great- 
est human scourge. The death rate from 
this disease, already declining before 
that date from general sanitary im- 
provement, has been steadily and even 
rapidly declining since then, until it is 
today less than half what it was a gen- 
eration or so ago. The battle waged 
against it is today being pressed more 
vigorously than ever, and the time is 
close at hand when this dread disease will 
lose its unenviable preéminence. Asiatic 
cholera has for nearly a century been one 
of those terror inspiring diseases, time 
after time invading Europe and demand- 
ing its millons of victims. But the dis- 
covery of its distribution by drinking 
water has checked all this and made the 
raging epidemics of cholera a thing of 
the past. 

Who can exaggerate the value of bac- 
teriology to modern surgery. Surgery of 
today is, indeed, founded upon a knowl- 
edge of bacteria, and this knowledge eti- 
ables modern surgeons safely to perform 
operations totally undreamed of ‘a ‘few 
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years ago. With his confidence in his re- 
sults the modern surgeon is perhaps 
tempted to do too much and use the knife 
where unnecessary; but even admitting 
this, no one can estimate the number of 
lives saved, and better still, the amount of 
suffering prevented, by the simple knowl- 
edge of the fact that inflammation, wound 
fevers, blood poisoning and the like, are 
all caused by the entrance of micro-organ- 
isms into wounds. The surgeon of to- 
day when called upon to dress a wound 
proceeds first to treat it with antiseptics 
for the purpose of destroying the micro- 
organisms that would be likely to make 
trouble. If he is successful in this he 
knows that the wound will heal quickly 
without inflammation and without much 
pain. We have become so familiar with 
antiseptic and aseptic treatments of 
wounds that we accept them without 
question, little appreciating the changes 
since the earlier days when inflammation, 
and even blood poisoning, were looked 
upon as more or less certain results of all 
severe wounds and many slight ones. 

But today such results are re- 
garded as preventable. Any educated 
person commonly knows enough to 
wash a wound with clean water, 
and disinfectant salves and ointments 
are so common and well known 
that they are in almost universal use as 
a dressing even by those who fail entirely 
to understand their real meaning. The 
very novice of today can dress a wound 
better with the aid of such well-known 
antiseptic dressings than the most skilful 
physician could do a generation ago. Ask 
an up-to-date dentist to what an extent 
his methods have been modified by bac- 
teriological discoveries, and he will tell 
you that nearly every type of operation on 
the teeth and mouth has been very de- 
cidedly modified in the last fifteen years. 
Even his method of handling his tools 
as they go from one patient’s mouth to 
another is now prescribed to him by the 
bacteriologist. 

Malaria probably outranks all other 
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human diseases in its number of victims. 
In the tropics it is the disease that takes 
the majority of human lives, and in tem- 
perate regions, while it does not com- 
monly kill, it robs millions of health and 
activity. The discovery of the cause of 
this disease is twenty years old, but the 
discovery of its means of distribution is 
so recent and so well known as to hardly 
require mention. We can not possibly 
overrate the value of the information that 
this serious disease is distributed by 
mosquitoes alone and may be avoided by 
avoiding mosquito bites. Few discoveries 
have had such rapid and triumphant dem- 
onstration and few seem more fruitful in 
possibilities. A newspaper joke of a 
few years ago represented the proverbial 
Irishman putting mosquito netting at his 
windows to “keep out the microbes.” The 
height of absurdity it seemed then, but 
today we know that this is actually the 
most efficient method of fighting malaria. 
In the very hotbeds of malaria infec- 
tion in Italy it has already been demon- 
strated by a practical experiment that the 
inhabitants may be protected from this 
almost universal disease by simply plac- 
ing screens at the windows and doors. 
The warfare that has been begun so vig- 
orously against the mosquito will have a 
similar effect upon malaria as has already 
been seen in the warfare against tuber- 
culosis. 

Even more triumphant has mosquito 
netting proved to be in combatting that 
peculiarly American disease, yellow fever. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War I was in Naples and an enthusiastic 
young American remarked to me that 
there would be one good result of the 
war. The United States would take pos- 
session of Cuba, would send experts to 
Havana, discover the cause of yellow 
fever, stamp it out and thus protect our 
southern ports from this perennial men- 
ace. I remember laughing at his optim- 
ism, but his prediction has been abso- 
lutely fulfilled. The occupation of Havana 
made it possible for the military rulers 
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to protect every yellow fever patient from 
mosquito bites by surrounding him with 
netting; this prevented the. mosquitoes 
from sucking the infected blood and this 
in turn, protected the rest of the com- 
munity from inoculation with the dis- 
ease from a subsequent bite of the same 
mosquito. The result of this simple pro- 
cedure was successful beyond belief. 
Yellow fever disappeared rapidly and for 
two years this city, never before free from 
this disease, has had a clean bill of health 
so far as concerns yellow fever. If the 
same precautions are maintained yellow 
fever is a thing of the past for Havana. 
This city is rendered habitable in a sense 
never before true and our own southern 
cities are protected from one of their most 
serious dangers. This marvelous achieve- 
ment was accomplished inside of four 
years and is one of the most successful of 
all scientific attempts to check contagious 
diseases. 

In a different way has diphtheria, that 
most dreaded of all children’s diseases, 
been robbed of most of its terrors. The 
use of diphtheria antitoxin has become so 
nearly universal and its success so 
assured that we can hardly believe that 
its discovery must be classed with those 
of recent date. But it is only about ten 
years since we were startled with the 
alleged discovery of a cure for diphtheria 
Scarcely do we remember today the bitter 
battle that was fought against its intro- 
duction. All this has been forgotten in 
the wonderful success attending its use, 
a success so great that those most famil- 
iar with it say that no cases of diphtheria 
need now be lost if properly treated in 
the early stages of the disease. One 
skilful practitioner recently remarked 
that he used to dread this disease more 
than all others, but that now he preferred 
a case of diphtheria to anything else, 
because he only needed to inoculate with 
antitoxin and he was sure of the results. 
As a means of protecting other members 
of a family from infection where a single 
case occurs, antitoxin is practically sure, 
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and when there is diphtheria in a family 
of children the modern physician does 
not hesitate to treat all the children with 
this wonderful material as a protection, 
and rarely without success. 

In short, the development of modern 
bacteriology has placed us in position for 
more or less successfully fighting all of 
the infectious diseases that have been 
such obstacles to social progress. No 
two of them are to be fought in exactly 
the same way. Typhoid is to be met by 
disinfection of excreta and guarding the 
water and milk supply ; diphtheria by the 
use of antitoxin; consumption by check- 
ing the habit of spitting, by disinfecting 
sputum and guarding ourselves against 
the patient’s breath exhaled in coughing. 
Smallpox is still fought by isolation and 
vaccination, but there is little doubt that 
the recent discovery of its probable cause 
will soon give us even more efficient pro- 
tection against it. AII forms of blood 
poisoning are mitigated and immumerable 
cases avoided by antiseptic dressing of 
wounds. Hydrophobia is almost totally 
prevented by that last discovery of the 
wonderful Pasteur; for whereas in 
former times fatal cases occurred in per- 
haps sixty per cent of the cases of those 
bitten by rabid animals, under the treat- 
ment of a Pasteur institute the fatal cases 
have been reduced to less than one per 
cent. In all this achievement more has 
been accomplished by bacteriology in a 
single generation than has been achieved 
by centuries of earlier history. 

The contributions of bacteriology. to 
public welfare do not stop with these 
methods of preventing the distribution of 
disease. Besides giving us more and 
more efficient disinfectants and telling us 
where and.when to tse them, the bacteri- 
ologist of today is telling the practitioner 
how to detect the presence of certain dis- 
eases in their early stages, when they can 
be most successfully treated. With his 
microscope and culture ovens the expert 
today can in twelve hours determine 
definitely whether a suspicious sore 
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throat is diphtheria or some more mild 
infection, giving his verdict so quickly 
that the microscope and antitoxin 
together should be able to cure all cases 
of this disease. Malaria, too, the micro- 
scopist quickly discovers and guides the 
physician in its cure. Typhoid fever he 
readily detects. A drop of the patient’s 
blood is mixed with a small quantity of 
the typhoid bacilli, which is always kept 
in culture in the laboratory, and the mix- 
ture placed under the microscope. If 


the patient is suffering from true typhoid 


the bacilli soon clump themselves to- 
gether, while if the patient does not 
have this, but some other trouble, the 
bacilli continue swimming freely through 
the mixture without clumping. One 
drop of blood under the microscope, thus 
detects the disease in an early stage, guid- 
ing the physician in his treatment, and in 
many cases relieving the mind of patient 
and friends who may fear the approach 
of this serious disease when it is not pres- 
ent at all. All these advances have laid 
the foundation for a new profession, that 
of pathological expert. In our cities may 
now be found laboratories well equipped 
with microscopic and bacteriological 
apparatus, and directed by experts, where 
the busy practitioner may send material 
for examination and for the detection of 
disease. This profession is . distinctly 
different from that of the physician, 
although it involves the necessity of 
medical knowledge. It is a new profes- 
sion, but is becoming more and more 
useful and necessary as information accu- 
mulates. It must belong chiefly to the 
city, for here only can there be sufficient 
demand to support it. The pathological 
expert is another guard that has been 
placed over the health of cities. 

The most recent contributions of bac- 
teriology to the science of health are so 
recent as to be still in their infancy, and 
it is hardly possible even to imagine in 
what direction the discoveries may turn 
or what changes they will produce. 
Recognizing that disease is caused by the 
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multiplication of micro-organisms within 
the body, and that these germs are cap- 
able of multiplying there, the question 
arises as to how recovery can ever take 
place. Once the germs have found their 
way into the body and begun to multiply, 
what is to prevent their continuing to 
develop until in all cases they pro- 
duce death? Of course, it is clear that 
this does not always occur. In most 
cases the germ continues to multiply for 
a time and the patient becomes more and 
more ill; but later their development is 
checked and ceases entirely. Then they 
begin to disappear and with their disap- 
pearance from the body the patient 
recovers. After the recovery the patient 
is, for a time at least, protected from a 
second attack of the same kind of bac- 
teria, or we say he is immune from the 
disease. What are the resisting forces 
that produce recovery by gaining a mas- 
tery over the bacteria? What is the 
explanation of immunity? It is the 
attempt to answer these questions that is 
occupying the attention of the leading 
bacteriologists today, leading already to 
startling results and promising greater 
ones for the future. 

The subject is new and its conclusions 
are still too vague to warrant an attempt 
at a summary. In part these powers 
seem to be associated with certain of the 
blood corpuscles; in part they are asso- 
ciated with other body cells located no: 
one knows just where. In part they are 
due to the production by the various cells 
of certain substances that combine with 
the poisons secreted by the bacteria and 
neutralize the action of these poisons. 
The whole matter appears to be wonder- 
fully complex and marvelous beyond 
belief. As yet little is really known upon 
the matter, but practical results are 
already appearing. The experiments are 
showing how to produce immunity 
against disease, until there is hardly a 
single infectious disease affecting animals 
that has not been controlled to such an 
extent that animals can be rendered im- 
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mune against it. Naturally the applica- 
tion of these facts to man must be slower 
in coming, and thus far no very great 
results have been reached for mankind 
except the discovery of diphtheria anti- 
toxin. This antitoxin does not stand 
alone, however, since certain other dis- 
eases are attacked in the same way with 
at least partial success. 

But there is one phase of this matter 
which is so eminently practical that it may 
well hold our attention for a while. What- 
ever these resisting forces are they must 
certainly be fundamentally based upon the 
activity of the body cells. If these activi- 
ties are vigorous, the resisting powers 
are well developed ; if they are weakened, 
the resistance diminishes. Vigorous ac- 
tivity of all body functions furnishes the 
best protection against attack, and the 
best surety of recovery if attacked 
by one of the infectious diseases. This 
conception has been in most recent years 
placing emphasis in a new direction in 
the combat against disease. In agricul- 
ture as much stress is placed upon the 
preparation of the soil as upon the plant- 
ing of the seed. No matter how vigor- 
ous the seed, it will not flourish in soil 
poorly adapted to it. So, in the contest 
against disease, it is beginning to be real- 
ized that much can be done to check the 
growth of disease germs by keeping the 
body in a condition unfavorable to them ; 
which, stated differently, is simply keep- 
ing the body cells in a state of high 
activity. It is not possible to make a 
vigorous race by simply destroying dis- 
ease germs with antiseptics, or prevent- 
ing their distribution, but the ravages of 
these foes may be greatly reduced by 
making a vigorous race. Precautions 
that prevent the distribution of germs 
increase the average length of life, 
largely by preserving from death those 
weak individuals that are incapable of 
resisting an attack of parasitic foes if 
they are once exposed. This is indeed a 
great achievement, but it will be a 
greater one to increase the length of life 
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by increasing the personal vigor of the 
race. It would be better to lower the 
death rate by enabling the individual to 
resist danger rather than by simply 
removing him from danger; better to 
produce a vigorous race than simply to 
lengthen the life of the weaklings. 

This aspect of the struggle against dis- 
ease has been coming to the front as 
modern investigation has been disclosing 
the wonderful powers of resistance capa- 
ble of being developed in the body, and 
has been showing so clearly that when 
two individuals are equally exposed to 
infection the one may yield and the other 
resist. As a result greater earnestness 
is attending the search for this resisting 
principle, greater attention is being given 
to the conditions of life, greater endeavor 
is made to teach people how to live. Our 
public educators are giving more atten- 
tion than ever before to the question of 
the production of sound bodies. Physi- 
ology and Hygiene have become parts of 
compulsory education. While, unfortu- 
nately, patent nostrums have been 
multiplying, so too have been the more 
sane and useful means of preserving, 
rather than restoring, health. 

The problem of producing a vigorous 
race is not an easy one, and no one or 
two dramatic achievements can be men- 
tioned that hold the imagination like 
those of the discovery of antitoxin and 
the mosquito origin of malaria. The 
conditions of life change slowly, but 
changing they certainly are. One of the 
advances made is in the increasing de- 
mand for furnishing people with more 
air. This has been partly due to the 
recognition of the fact that contagion is 
spread by air currents in poorly venti- 
lated rooms, and partly to the appreci- 
ation of the fact that bodily vigor is 
dependent upon having a good supply of 
air. Such considerations have empha- 
sized the demand for more air for our 
city inhabitants, more public parks, more 
fresh air excursions and larger apart- 
ments to live in. The tenement house 
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reform is only one great expression of 
this demand, a reform destined to have 
great influence upon social conditions. 

A second phase of the problem is the 
demand for a proper food supply, already 
considered, and a wider distribution of 
knowledge as to the purposes and uses 
of different kinds of food. Through our 
schools and through the press the’ public 
is today being informed as to the com- 
parative value of foods, their digestibility 
and their utility for the different func- 
tions of life, all of which is sure to intro- 
duce saner food habits and with them 
increased physical vigor. The necessity 
of activity to prevent sluggishness of the 
various vital functions is being more and 
more urged. Gymnasiums and_ ath- 
letic sports are aimed at keeping the 
muscles active, and these are increasing 
on every hand. Public baths, useful 
partly indeed for the purpose of cleanli- 
ness, but more for the exercise of the 
skin, is another direction in which are 
directed these endeavors to improve the 
public health. In short, as we look 
around us today we cannot fail to see a 
constantly increasing attention being 
given to the attempt to develop a sound 
body, all of which in large degree 
counteracts the physical evils that neces- 
sarily follow crowding of people to- 
gether. 

The battle against contagious disease 
has three great phases. The first is the 
endeavor to check the distribution of the 
inciting causes. This phase is consigned 
largely to sanitary boards and can in 
considerable degree be controlled by leg- 
islation. Its aim is to check the spread 
of disease. The second is the treatment 
of the patient in such a way as to assist 
him in driving away the disease germs 
after they have once found entrance into 
his body. This we put into the hand of 
the physician and the nurse, but it can- 
not be reached by law. Its aim is cure. 
The third is the strengthening of the 
resisting powers of the individual. This 
can be touched neither by the health 
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board, by legislation nor by the physician, 
but can be influenced only by the indi- 
vidual’s habits of life. Its aim is to make 
a vigorous race. It is for the purpose of 
accomplishing this that so much atten- 
tion is being today given to the wide dis- 
tribution of information concerning all 
matters of practical hygiene. It is this 
last phase of the subject that contains 
the hopes for the future, and as fast as 
the bacteriologist can emphasize the sig- 
nificance of personal resistance and aid 
us to develop such resistance, so fast will 
he contribute to the development of 
social welfare. 

It has been possible in this article only 
to outline the most important of the 
recent contributions of bacteriological 
science to social welfare. But incomplete 
as this outline is, it will serve to show 
why the high death rate of the city, as 
compared with the country, is becoming © 
reduced. Most of the advantages out- 
lined are applicable chiefly to large com- 
munities where many people are living 
in close contact with each other, and they 
are destined to reduce, sometimes to 
remove, the special dangers that have 
naturally been attendant in past years, 
upon such a crowding together of 
humanity. By means of these discover- 
ies, city life is fast becoming as healthy 
as country life, and possibly in a few 
years may surpass it because of the 
increased care that can be given to public 
health in larger communities. The appli- 
cation of these discoveries is expensive, 
but social welfare is worth its price, and 
if our race wishes to live in cities it must 
pay for the privileges accruing from such 
a life. The possibilities of a successful city 
life in the future will depend upon the 
successful application of the knowledge 
accumulating today with such great 
rapidity as to the means of protecting 
our food and water, of disposing of our 
secretions, and of controlling the ravages 
made by infectious and‘ contagious dis- 
eases. All of these problems must be 
solved through the aid of bacteriology. 
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OST people, in answer to the 
M question, How were you edu- 
cated? would think first and 
chiefly—perhaps entirely—of their 
schooling. And in a narrow‘and special 
sense they would be right in so doing; 
the school is the educational institution— 
the institution whose sole function is 
education. But there is a broader con- 
ception of the ways and means of educa- 
tion, according to which one may truly 
say, “How was I educated? I had a 
good mother ;” or “I did not have much 
schooling, but I was turned loose in a 
library, and had my father as compan- 
ion.” Abraham Lincoln had precious 
little schooling, yet no man was ever 
more nicely “adjusted” to complex situ- 
ations than he. “Broadly speaking,” 
writes Professor Horne in his recent 
- valuable book on the “Philosophy of 
Education,” “the whole of life is an edu- 
cation, and life itself, in all its phases, 
is the great school. Every agency of 
civilization is an education. Every 
human situation is an educational situ- 


ation. Living is itself learning. 
Life itself the school, and the 
Spirit of the world himself the teacher.” 

Midway between these extremes—the 
school as the only educational institution, 
and all life as a school—lie two social 
institutions which, along with other func- 
tions, are consciously engaged in educa- 
tion. One of these is the Home, the 
other the Church. Each of these has 
something else to do besides educate, yet 
neither can do its proper work without 
educating. Each presents facts and 
problems pertinent to the present inquiry. 
This is particularly true of the home. 
Hence this chapter on what the proper 
educative work of the home is, and how 
the American home is today doing that 
work, 

Originally, the home was the central 
and basic institution of society. The 
home was society. Before the school, 
the church, the state, or the specialized 
vocation had any being, the home was. 
Within modern times, and in fact under 
our very eyes, the home has been shorn 





This is the second of a series of nine articles on “How the American Boy Is Educated.” In, this 
series Mr. Hervey will undertake to give a picture of the various and contrasting conditions 
under which the American boy is being built into a man through education. Various kinds of 
schoo!s—public and private, large and small, country and city, day and evening, liberal and tech- 
nical, low and high, from the kindergarten up to the college and university—will be glanced 
at, and some contrasts noted as to material equipment, teaching forces, curricula, methods and 


results. 


Incidentally conditions in America will be compared with those abroad. The vital part 


played by home and church, playground and workbench, will be touched on. Some pressing 
problems, such as, How the raw, foreign-born material is to be wrought into the finished 
American product; How the American boy, whatever his condition (in mind, body or estate) 
is to be given a chance for himself through education; How the demands of utility and culture 
are to be harmonized; and How, through education, worship and religion can be strengthened 
to meet the strain that modern life puts upon them,—these and other problems will be consid- 
ered, less by way of theorizing, than of enumerating and describing the forces actually at work, 
in the schools and elsewhere, toward a happy solution. 
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of much that made it what it was; its 
relative status with reference to other 
institutions has palpably shifted. Func- 
tions which once belonged to the home 
have now been given over to the school 
and the church. Responsibilities which 
were once seriously assumed by parents 
have been lightly rolled off upon others’ 
shoulders. “We are not satisfied with 
the school,” said a mother to me 
not long ago, “it has failed to train my 
boy to habits of promptness.” But in 
that easy-going home, as I happened to 
know, meal time for the boy was when- 
ever he ate, and bedtime was whenever 
he happened to go to bed.—The modern 
home is suffering from partition, and 
impoverishment, and irresponsibility. 

For examples of impoverishment 
through partition we do not have to go 
back to prehistoric times ; within our own 
memory the home was a place of varied 
and vital activities. The father and the 
boys plowed, sowed, reaped; raised 
horse’ and cattle and sheep ; got out fire- 
wood and lumber from the forest; 
smoked, cured, and pickled; made soap, 
sugar, hominy; drew or carried grain to 
mill and brought back bran, shorts, mid- 
dlings and flour ; they made and mended 
simple tools, and built houses and barns. 
The mother and the daughters baked, 
cooked, made butter, cheese, jellies, pre- 
serves ; spun and wove, sewed and knit; 
learned and practiced millinery and 
dressmaking. What a place for educat- 
ing the boy or the girl was the old time 
farm! In every one of these activities 
there lay a summons to skill, a drawing 
forth of faculty, a demand for adjust- 
ment. In addition to these activities 
and such as these, there was the constant, 
daily companionship, and mutual co- 
working of parents with children. Life 
on the farm, in touch with the soil, fur- 
nished rare elements of education. 

But within our memory these indis- 
pensable elements of education have come 
to be provided otherwise than by the 
home—or not at all. Hardly one of the 
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old activities remains, and, in multitudes 
of homes, no new ones have arisen to 
replace them. Work is increasingly 
“done out” or given over to hirelings, 
or to machines; companionship is in- 
creasingly crowded out; instruction and 
even training are incidentally given over 
to outsiders ; the center of responsibility, 
in many cases, falls outside the base of 
the home. The father, who once was 
teacher, priest and patriarch, is now too 
often hardly even father. It is no won- 
der that the modern home, thus deprived 
of its ancient prerogatives, should be 
charged with having “abdicated.” 
“Doubtless the American home,” writes 
Professor Horne, and we must agree 
with him, “the very heart of society, out 
of which are the issues of life, is falling 
further short of its moral and religious 
opportunity than any other social insti- 
tution.” 

It would, of course, be a mistake to 
suppose that just because home condi- 
tions are unfavorable to education, edu- 
cational results must be unsatisfactory. 
There are compensations and substitu- 
tions. The American boy has the power 
of extracting an education out of the 
most unpromising conditions. It might 
seem, for example, that children whose 
parents are away at work all day, and 
whose home consists of two or three 
rooms, and whose only playground is the 
treeless street, might suffer from lack of 
home life and home training. But any 
one who has observed the infinite tender- 
ness and care of the older brother of the 
slums toward his younger brothers and 
sisters, to whom he veritably stands in 
loco parentis, will understand that here 
is educative home life of no mean order, 
so far as it goes. Take, for another 
example, the children of the very rich, 
and in particular, of those migrant 
dwellers in hotels, who have been called - 
the “bedouins of the boulevards.” To 
the children of such parents it is an 
advantage that family life can be farmed 
out; that there exist such things as 
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boarding schools, and summer camps, 
and the all-day school that take charge of 
the boy from morning to night, super- 
vising his play, his exercise, and his 
“home study,” as well as his recitations. 

Moreover, because home conditions 
are so different from what they used to 
be it does not follow that they are neces- 
sarily worse. Adjustments are possible. 
And, unless civilization is a roaring 
farce, it should be possible to produce a 
better type of home life, and a higher 
kind of education in the home of today, 
than in that of fifty years ago. Some of 
the ways in which this problem is being 
worked out in the American home of 
today, I shall now attempt to show. 

There are two facts about the home 
that distinguish it, educationally, from 
every other social institution : the amount 
of time during which it exerts its educa- 
tive influence, and the necessarily unpro- 
fessional character of those who consti- 
tute, so to speak, its educative corps. 

In the first place, out of the first fifteen 
years of life, five are usually spent wholly 
at home, and out of the 8,760 hours which 
the children have to spend each year of 
the remainder, 7,760 are normally spent 
by them under the care and guidance of 
home ; fewer than 1,000 hours being usu- 
ally spent in school. In the second place, 
parents, as parents, are neither learned, 
nor professionally trained; generally 
speaking, if they are skilled in impart- 
ing instruction, they are self-taught, or 
“natural born” teachers. These facts 
help us to answer the question, What is 
the special responsibility or function of 
the home as an educational institution? 
It is clear that upon the home there rests 
a heavy and unshirkable responsibility 
for education. It is also clear that this 
education will have to do rather with 
laying foundations: than with building 
superstructures, and with morality, taste, 
and religion rather than with intellectual 
training and knowledge; that the influ- 
ence of home will for the most part be 


exerted through the activities and com- 
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panionships of home life, and through the 
“unnoticed pressure of a moral world” 
which the home brings to bear on the 
boy, and to which the boy responds, in 
great part, by unconscious imitation, by 
forming tastes and habits, and in some 
degree also by consciously trying and 
willing to “improve,” to “remember” or 
to obey. More briefly, the home accom- | 
plishes its ends, educationally, not 
mainly by preaching, still less by setting 
lessons, but simply by giving old and 
young a chance to live and learn together. 
From this analysis it follows that that 
type of home will have the greatest edu- 
cative efficiency which provides a home 
life which is rich, and moral, and real. 
To be rich, home life must be full of 
activities and interests; to be moral, it 
must be organized ; to be real, it must be 
vital, personal, and sincere,—it must be 
life, and not merely something wearing 
the look of life. In taking up each of 
these points in order, I shall be sometimes 
speaking of what is done, sometimes of 
what should be done; but I shall in no 
case go beyond what has been done, and 
what, indeed, must be done, if the Ameri- 
can home is to do anything like its 
proper share in the work of education. 
First, as to enrichment of home life 
through activity. It is evident that 
where there is nothing doing at home, 
there can be no education through activ- 
ity. It is also true, since education is 
chiefly attained through activity, that 
where there is activity in which children 
can and do participate there is created an 
educational situation of high value. But 
how these situations can be provided in 
the city or town home is not so clear. 
The difficulty is analagous to that experi- 
enced in those communities where once 
flourished arts and crafts indigenous to 
the soil and locality, but where now even 
the hand of the oldest inhabitant has for- 
gotten its old time cunning. The remedy 
in both cases would seem to be, Revive 
the lost occupations. Weaving, sewing, 
drawing, modeling, making things out 
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of cardboard, raffia, wood and iron, cook- 
ing and baking (for camp or kitchen), 
painting, gardening, are all appropriate 
and educative for boys. So are milking, 
churning, chopping, currying, rafting, 
logging, fishing, trapping, tramping, 
camping. The care of living creatures 
is an indispensable—yes, an indispens- 
able element in a boy’s education. One 
had rather, certainly, a boy grew up 
ignorant of many facts of geography, of 
many nameable rules in arithmetic, of 
not a few dates and battles in history, 
than that he grow to manhood without 
having experienced the loving devotion 
of a noble dog, or even the more chary 
attachment of a cat, and without having 
learned to treat them with loving kind- 
ness and intelligent care. Even white 
mice and Norway rats, guinea pigs, 
monkeys, and snakes are better than no 
pets at all. 

Closely akin to these activities in point 
of efficiency for character building, are 
the planting and care of vegetables, flow- 
ers, bushes and trees. Gardening is a 
most, if not the most, ancient of occupa- 
tions. It is also one of the most vital. 
It was once my privilege to observe city 
boys making and tending their first 
garden. Their eagerness over the pre- 
liminary operations was unbounded. 
And at last, one Saturday night, when 
the seeds were duly deposited in the 
earth, and there was nothing more, for 
the present, that human power could do, 
their pent-up feelings found vent in this 
prayer: “Dear Heavenly Father, won’t 
you please make some of those beans 
come up by Monday.” This very spring 
I watched the pathetic interest of a twelve- 
year-old city boy in some pitiful corn 
plants that bravely pushed their way 
through the soil of a cracker box window 
garden, only to perish because they had 
no depth of earth. The ever new and 
ever wonderful miracle of bursting seed 
and up-springing plumule is something 
which educators, whether at home or at 
school, can by no means get along with- 
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out. The fact that so many schools are 
providing opportunities for manual train- 
ing, gardening, and even the care of ani- 
mals, is all the more reason why the home 
should maintain its character as the place 
of fundamental experiences. “There 


‘ must always be a first time for every- 


thing” (as an Irishman remarked when 
he milked a “first time” stream into my 
four-year-old son’s mouth), and the 
home owes it to itself to keep within its 
own borders as many of these first times 
as it can. 

Thus far in our consideration of the 
enrichment of the home, the town and 
city boy has seemed to be at a disadvan- 
tage which is only relieved by the corre- 
sponding enrichment of school life, and 
by the opportunities which are now 
increasingly enjoyed by all, of spending 
some part of the year in the country. In 
another phase of home enrichment, how- 
ever, the advantage depends less upon 
the location than upon the atmosphere 
and the dominant interest of the home. 
Where parents have the reading habit 
(though much depends, naturally, on 
what is habitually read, whether the latest 
book or the best books) ; where poetry 
is read at table, and the talk of the table 
and the fireside is less about transient 
trivialities and more on that which is 
permanently worth while; where the 
right parts of the right kind of a daily 
or weekly paper are discussed and the 
rest suppressed by simply slurring over ; 
where heroisms are praised, and ill-deeds 
(but only such as are suitable for the 
child’s tender ears) are judiciously 
blamed; where the children’s interests of 
school and playground are given due 
attention at fitting times; where the 
attempt is progressively made to place 
the children, as their interests and ideas 
widen, in proper relations with the vari- 
ous institutions of society—the school, 
the church, the vocation, the state; with 
teachers and pastors; with servants, 
employees, and neighbors; with the 
policeman, fireman, street cleaner; with 
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tradesmen; with hospitals, settlements, 
fresh air funds, and the various philan- 
thropies which distinguish modern civili- 
zation,—where these things and such as 
these form the staples of home inter- 
course, there results a type of home edu- 
cation which nothing can _ replace. 
Where, on the other hand, instead of the 
wholesome and the elevating, there are 
found the vapid and the petty, there is 
also produced a bent which nothing can 
eradicate. 

These influences work by percolating 
imitation rather than by planful instruc- 
tion. Yet there is room for plan and 
room for instruction. Table talk some- 
times approaches a school recitation; 
just as a good recitation often resembles 
familiar home intercourse. A _ visitor 
once passed a month at our house who 
was long remembered by the family for 
her unique and interesting table talk. 
She was a person of wide and systematic 
information, and her way of making this 
educatively available was to begin with 
that which was nearest at hand—the salt, 
pepper, vinegar, glass, pottery—anything 
that happened to be on the table. She 
would first draw from the boys all they 
knew, not an extended operation, gener- 
ally, and then would describe in order 
processes of cultivation, manufacture and 
transportation, until she had run the 
thing down to its lair in the soil. Few 
of us doubtless could do that without 
coaching and cramming. But, when it 
comes to that, what right have we to be 
so ignorant about that which touches us 
every day; which the elements have pro- 
duced, working together wonderfully; 
which men have wrought upon with skill, 
and which is so interesting! The differ- 
ence, generally speaking, between adults 
and children is that with children ignor- 
ance begets curiosity; with adults, indif- 
ference. When the boy asks a question 


it sometimes means that he does so more 
because he wants to relieve himself of 
the question, than because he has any 
particular interest in the answer. 


Yet 
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there are times when the asking of a 
question betrays a fertile mind, hospit- 
able to a wise answer. If, then, the 
answer is wise and educative, the parent 
will have had the privilege of attaining a 
result off-hand which the teacher might 
only attain with the aid of all his profes- 
sional enginery and skill—as if big game 
should walk into your barnyard and of its 
own volition put its head into your 
stanchion. 

From the’ enrichment of the home life 
to the organization of the home for moral 
training, the transition is easy ; for, as we 
shall see, all home activities are closely in- 
terdependent, and morality furnishes one 
of the two or three master keys to the 
whole. Of all the matters that clamor for 
a hearing under this head, I can in this 
paper touch on but three—unity and or- 
der in place and time, responsibility, and 
simplicity. 

Home is, par excellence, the unifying 
force in the life of a boy. At home his 
life centers. From home he goes to school, 
to church, to the playground; and home 
again he returns from all these. Home 
is his point of departure, his point of re- 
turn, his headquarters. Here he keeps 
his possessions, toys, playthings, games, 
books, pictures, pets, collections. In even 
the humblest home, if it be wisely admin- 
istered, a special place is set apart for 
each child where he may keep his things, 
and be at home. Even a dog likes to have 
his spot. This spot, for a child, may be 
only a corner; for a boy it should be a 
whole room. It is touching to see how a 
boy loves his own room, even though it 
be but a box of a place in a modern flat ; 
how eager he is too keep it nice, how 
proud to bring to it his boy friends. 

This principle that a local center is 
necessary to a boy’s normal development 
is in some degree, greater or less, violated 
by those who flit from flat to flat, or from 
place to place; who keep continually on 
the wing; who go to a different resort 
each summer. One American boy I know 
of had got fast hold of a prime distinc- 
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tion when he asked, “Mother, are we 
going to live this summer, or only board ?” 
Dissipation and distraction are also pro- 
duced by too many social engagements, 
both at home and away from home; by the 
too violent excitement of theaters of a 
certain type, and of more than a very 
little of theaters of any type; by late 
hours, and by irregularities of whatever 
kind. All such ebullitions, shocks and 
unevennesses, if carried beyond a very 
moderate limit, tend to disturb the normal 
course of steady development, and, as it 
were, to pull character up by the roots. 

How the homely virtues hang together 
is illustrated by the matter in hand. If 
the boy’s life is centered at home and 
focussed in a room of his own, it 
is easier for him to be neat, to respect 
others’ property rights, to be good tem- 
pered and self-controlled. In the train 
of these virtues naturally follow prompt- 
ness in meeting engagements, regularity, 
studiousness and self-respect. The home 
is like a complex machine with parts 
nicely adjusted, one minute piece out of 
place vitiates the action of the whole; and 
if the whole is out of gear, the most near- 
ly perfect part cannot do its work. 

In every home worthy the name there 
must be, and there are regular tasks and 
duties which, being duly assigned, foster 
in the children the sense, and form the 
habit of, responsibility. The fixing of re- 
sponsibility is the secret of educational 
no less than of governmental efficiency. 
Ease as well as efficiency is secured by 
organization. “Please go for the milk for 
me tonight” is of distinctly lower value 
than, “It will be your work to get the 
milk every night.” Getting the milk be- 
comes an institution, not an isolated per- 
sonal request. It is most interesting to 
observe how the inner structure of the 
boy’s moral nature builds itself in re- 
sponse to the outer structure of organized 
family life. The despairing cry of the flat 
dweller is heard: What can I “assign,” 
how can I organize in flat life? To which 
answer must be made, You must organ- 
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ize, somehow. I know of a family of 
children, who, when bedtime comes, 
range themselves in line, one behind the 
other, and then each unbuttons the frock 
of the one in front. Where there was only 
one child a different system would have 
to be devised. Training in responsibility 
and judgment in the use of money is 
within the reach of every family, even the 
poorest. I have never seen children so 
poor as not to have spending money. To 
be given the responsibility for the spend- 
ing, saving, and giving away of this 
money, in increasing amounts, according 
to the age of the boy and the circum- 
stances of the family, is one of the most 
educative of experiences. It is not enough 
that a boy be given an allowance, nor is 
it enough that he be held responsible for 
spending his allowance, if it be spent en- 
tirely on himself. The three uses afore- 
said, spending, giving and saving, must 
be differentiated, and the judgment grad- 
ually formed through wisely appor- 
tioning the total income among them. 
Just as character comes out in money 
matters, so is character formed by train- 
ing in the use of money. Few boyhood 
experiences mean more for later life than 
the careful use of money, and the accur- 
ate and habitual keeping of accounts 
which is bound up therewith. 

I have chosen to place simplicity in 
tastes and pleasures alongside of order 
and responsibility for the twofold reason 
that the home is the place where such 
standards are set; and in the home of 
today there exists, alongside of the spirit- 
ual impoverishment which we have noted, 


‘a certain material enrichment and compli- 


cation that tends to put wholesome sim- 
plicity out of countenance. But the ability 
to extract pleasure from common things, 
from that which is near at hand, from 
that which costs but little money, is one 
of the marks of an educated human be- 
ing, one who is so perfectly adjusted to 
his environment that he can enjoy it. It 
is a question largely of gradation and 
scale, this keeping pleasures wholesome 














and simple. Where children who might 
be satisfied with dimes are given dollars 
to spend, there results a lack of perspec- 
tive. 

When I was a boy I knew a boy (it 
was during the panic of 73) who under- 
took to supply the entire family with 
Christmas presents for the sum of one 
dollar and sixty-five cents, the amount 
he had in bank. It was great fun to plan 
and weigh rival plans and nicely com- 
pute so as to keep the coat within the 
limits of the cloth. But on Christmas eve 
the father, hard up as he was, in a burst 
of Christmas good-will, added five (or 
ten) dollars—a large sum—to the ap- 
propriation. Immediately the fabric 
which had been so carefully put together 
fell like a house of cards. The things 
you could buy for that greater sum made 
the lesser things look like—what they 
literally were—thirty cents. It was as if 
a giant redwood had planted itself 
down in a grove of quaking aspens. The 
amount of pleasure was in inverse ratio to 
the amount of money. It is often so. 

The elements of educative value in 
home life thus far noted have been for 
the most part such as might be found in 
a well-ordered asylum or boarding school. 
The essence of home life lies deeper than 
mere activities and interests, and deeper 
than responsibility and perspective. The 
heart and core of home life is mutual re- 
spect and reverence and love; and the 
basis of these is companionship and ser- 
vice. It is a great day in a boy’s life 
when he wakes up to the fact that his 
father is working for him and making 
sacrifices for him; and I do not know 
anything that can take the place in a boy’s 
experience of parental companionship. 
It is just at this point that the indictment 
against the American home bears most 
heavily: the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches are undeniably 
crowding out companionship, and hired 
service is to some extent replacing per- 
sonal service. The remedy is simply ex- 
pressed in the motto which Froebel 
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makes the cornerstone of his system: 
“Com«. let us live with our children.” 

To live with children means something 
more than to sleep and eat in the same 
house with them; to reprove and correct 
them when their conduct interferes with 
our ease and comfort; to provide them 
with playthings, books, schooling. “Is 
not the life more than meat and the body 
than raiment?” To live is an affair of 
spirit, rapport, response. To live with a 
child means to enter into his life, to be 
his comrade, friend, and confidant. 

This fellowship is the condition of in- 
fluence. A busy father of my acquaint- 
ance having awakened to the fact that 
his boy was growing away from him, and 
he from his boy, restored the old relation 
and strengthened it simply by keeping 
company with him. Such fellowship is 
also the very heart of authority. How- 
ever it may have been with an elder gen- 
eration, there is something in the Ameri- 
can boy of nowadays that responds kindly 
to respect and friendship. The parent 
who looks up to his boy, is the parent his 
boy will look up to. 

Granting that parental companionship, 
sufficient in quality and in quantity, is 
important, how is a busy parent, over- 
whelmed with business, with household 
cares and social duties, to find time for it? 
The answer is, naturally, By taking time 
for it. There is always time for what one 
takes time for—for that which is su- 
premely worth while. The best parents 
of my acquaintance reserve a place on 
their engagement calendar for “the chil- 
dren”; for reading and story telling, for 
the bed-time talk ; for the Saturday game, 
or the Sunday walk, or the occasional 
visit to shop or manufactories; for the 
school celebration, or concert, or play, 
and, once in a great while, for the visit to 
the class room ; perhaps also for home les- 
sons, particularly in the long vacation; 
and especially for some form of con- 
structive activity in which parent and 
child can work and plan together. Such 
a program is arduous only if viewed ex- 
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ternally. Entered upon, it is both attrac- 
tive and repaying. 

The value of the parent as companion 
is visibly enhanced if the parent is hospit- 
able to the boy’s friends. I have known 
many parents to object to having neigh- 
bors’ boys trailing through the house, 
making dirt and noise. But it is a pleas- 
ure to observe how both the neighbors’ 
boys and your own boys appreciate the 
privilege of saying “O, come on in fel- 
lows. Mother likes to have you‘ here.” 
The boy introduces his friends to you. 
You note a peculiar something in him 
as he does it. You suggest that he invite 
his friend to dinner some time. He comes ; 
and you wonder what has come over your 
boy. He seems a different boy sitting 
there, so mannerly and so manly. The 
simple fact is that he is a different boy, 
and you are a different parent. The 
simple situation in which you figure—you 
and the boy and his friend—is one of 
those “educative situations” of which we 
were speaking, half a dozen pages ago. 

A similar widening of horizon and 
stretching of personality takes place 
whenever you go out with your boy to 
any show, function, performance, or on 
any outing, excursion, picnic, or walk. 
It would take place, doubtless, if you 
were not there—if someone else went 
with the boy, or if he went alone. But 
there is a time when, education-wise, it 
makes a keen difference whether you go 
with, or simply send. 

A supreme test of the existence of right 
home relations is the willingness of the 
children to confide in their parents. Al- 
lowance must doubtless be made for na- 
tive reticence; and there is an age at 
which boys normally tend to confide less 
in parents than in others; but in general 
the principle will hold. This fact in- 
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volves both a unique privilege, and a 
unique responsibility. Where the parent 
is the only one who knows, a subtle bond 
is woven between him and the child. But 
there is another side to this matter. A not 
less supreme test of right home relations 
is the willingness of the parent to confide 
in the children—in the matter, especially, 
of the mystery of birth and of reproduc- 
tion. Here also is privilege and respon- 
sibility. Here also the parent is the only 
one who knows and at the same time 
knows (or should know) how to tell. 
But instead of confidence in the boy, 
there is, commonly, distrust ; and instead 
of clear-eyed frankness there is sheepish 
and silly shrinking. Parents know, and 
they will not tell. Boys want to know, 
and they find out as they can. That which 
might come to them by degrees, as their 
questions ripen and their curiosity 
widens, is perhaps flung at them, ugly 
and undigestible ; that which is essentially 
pure, and beautiful, and wonderful, is 
made to appear low and obsceng. Many 
persons, thus thrust into the temple of 
life, as it were, by the back door, never 
recover from their first impression of 
pruriency. Some parents assert that their 
children never have any curiosity about 
such things. Do they suppose that they 
have begotten fools? Others are aware 
of the consuming curiosity, but fatuously 
hide their heads in the sand while the 
hired man or the neighbor’s boy gives his 
polluted version. A knowledge of the 
truth, a pure mind, preéstablished confi- 
dential relations between parent and child, 
and brave common sense, are the solvents 
of this problem. A parent who has these 
will naturally say, when pressed by an 
eager lad for more satisfactory answers, 
“My dear boy, I will tell you all I know 
myself.” 
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Leaves 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 


EAVES of trees offer a natural 
3 and almost inevitable subject for 
Nature Study during the months 
when they bedeck our hills and valleys in 
brilliant hues. Yet the subject is of 
such a general character that it is too 
often taught in a purposeless and desul- 
tory manner. In Nature Study it is well 
for the teacher to have some definite pur- 
pose in her mind before she ventures to 
begin the teaching of the subject. Her 
thoughts should be the string on which 
the beads of her pupil’s observations are 
to be strung; haphazard observations are 
of too little value to the child. Therefore, 
let us consider for a moment some of the 
objects, pedagogically speaking, which we 
should strive for in beginning the study 
of leaves. 


LEAF STUDY IN PRIMARY GRADES 
They should be largely a study of color 
and form. Let the pupils collect leaves 
and classify them first according to colors. 
The autumnal tints offer a most excellent 
opportunity for training a child’s eve to 
detect various shades in color. Later let 
the pupils classify the leaves on the basis 
of form. This is of great value to them 
as it teaches them to begin with that no 
two leaves are exactly alike, and gives 
them some idea of the infinite variety of 
Nature. This leaf work with the primary 
children may also be used for drawing 
with colored crayons or water color, and 
also for paper cutting for busy work. 


THE STUDY OF LEAVES IN INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 

With the older children the study of 

leaves naturally leads to the study of 


trees. The child naturally compares and 
classifies leaves according to form and 
color and soon discovers for himself a 
species. This classification should not be 
imposed upon the pupil, but he should be 
led naturally to notice the different like- 
nesses. 


THE USE OF THE FIELD NOTE-BOOK AND 
THE FIELD EXCURSION 


Leaf study affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a short, sharp, effective field ex- 
cursion. Many teachers look upon the 
field excursion as a difficult voyage be- 
tween the Scylla of hilarious seeing and 
wild questionings and the Charybdis of 
pupils lost or strayed or being brought 
home with broken limbs. All this is quite 
unnecessary if the teacher plans the work 
before starting so that the pupils know 
what they are sent out to see, especially if 
the teacher leads by doing the same work 
which she requires of the pupils. The one 
recess period is sufficient for an excursion 
to study leaves in almost any school ex- 
cept perhaps a few situated in congested 
city districts. 

The field excursion naturally suggests 
that greatest of all helps in Naure Study, 
the field note-book. By no means compel 
the children to have these note-books, but 
have one yourself which you evidently 
prize and use constantly, and very soon 
you will find that the children will follow 
your example. Any little blank book with 
a pencil tied to it will do. We have in our 
possession some most interesting pupil’s 
note-books which were blank account 
books of the family grocer. It must be 
remembered that the spirit in which the 
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note-book is kept is more important than 
the book or the manner of keeping it. I 
have examined many field note-books kept 
by children of the intermediate grades 
which were full of interesting observations 
and graphic illustrations, and were preci- 
ous beyond price to their owners. Such a 
note-book is a veritable mine for the 
teacher to work in securing from the pupil 
voluntary and happy exercises in lan- 
guage and drawing. Such a note-book, 
however, should be considered the per- 
sonal property of the child and should 
never be criticized. The teacher should 
simply use it as a friendly gate which ad- 
mits her to a knowledge of the child’s in- 
terests and observations. 


LESSON ON LEAVES 


For leaf study an ordinary ten-cent blank 
book not smaller than six by eight inches will 
do very well. Take such a book to the tree 
for ten or fifteen minutes trying to cover the 
following points. 

1. Describe the shape of the tree in a few 
words, that is, whether its trunk is bare for 
some distance, or if the limbs grow near the 
ground, and whether the branches at the tcp 
are spreading or close, and the general shape 
of the outline of the tree, that is, whether it is 
slim or broad. 

2. Where are the leaves borne? 


3. Are the leaves opposite each other on 
the twigs? 

_ 4 Is the leaf rough and hairy or is it shin- 
ing and glossy? 

5. What is the color of the leaf above? 
Below? 

6. Has it changed color since summer? 

7. Give approximate length and the width 
of the largest leaf that you happen to see. 

Are the other leaves of the tree the same 
size and shape as the one you are studying? 

9. Is the leaf petiole long or short? 

Io. Is there a bud in the axil where the 
petiole of the leaf joins the twigs? 

11. What sort of an edge has the leaf? 

12. What is the character of the veins of 
the leaf, that is, does each branch off from a 
mid-rib or do the veins themselves branch? 

13. Do the veins extend to the edge of the 
leaf, and if so do they end in a point at the 
base of a notch? 

14. If the tree has fruit on it gather a 
specimen to press or draw in your note-book 
on the page with the leaf you have studied. 

15. Bring the leaf and the fruit indoors with 
you and either press them or fasten them on 
the page opposite your notes or make draw- 
ings of them. 

16. Place under them the name of the tree 
from which they came, if you know it. 

Complete these exercises and make a full 
record of the length of time necessary for you 
to make these observations. If you are teach- 
ing, try it with your children and note if you 
need two or three of these excursions for them 
to complete the exercises. 

All of the trees in the neighborhood may be 
studied in this way, and after a little the pupils 
will themselves carry the work home, and will 
thus have started the work of tree study in a 
practical way. 
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A New Career 


By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Secretary of the National Municipal League, and First Vice-President of the 


American ° 


Civic Association. 


NEW career or profession has 
A been opened up to young men 
during the past decade along 
the line of social settlement work. This 
has appealed strongly to men of spiritual 
impulse anxious to serve their fellow 
men, outside, however, of the lines of the 
more strictly religious orders. Still an- 
other career is opening up in the direction 
of the social secretary, who represents 
the employer in his desire to care and 
provide for the health, comfort and pros- 
perity of his employees. 

' The social settlement worker has es- 
tablished himself, and his numbers show 
constant and encouraging increase. The 
social secretary is just making his way, 
but a few more years will see him as 
firmly established as the former and so 
it should be. 

It was not, however, of these two com- 
paratively new careers now open, that I 
wished to speak, but of still another, 
which in its way is more hopeful and sug- 
gestive than either of the others. Public 
life in America has not, in the past few 
decades, offered very many opportunities 
to the young man of high resolves, noble 
purposes, sincere public spirit. This has 
been particularly true during that period 
of our political history happening since 
the Civil War. There have been men in 
our public life who have deserved this 
description, but unfortunately they have 
been few, largely because of the situation 
or development of our politics. The use 


and extension of the “machine” has been 
responsible for the suppression of in- 





dividuality. The application of the prin- 
ciples of concentration and organization 
to politics has been accompanied by 
abuses which have made politics—city, 
state and national—in most cases a by- 
word for mediocrity, if not corruption. 

Latterly signs of a change have begun 
to appear. People are beginning to real- 
ize that political organizations are here 
to stay, but they must be rescued from the 
hands of those who debase them for self- 
ish purposes and be made to serve the 
higher interests of the community. This 
may be said to be the object of the great 
majority of the more sincere and intel- 
ligent reform movements. When once 
these ends are achieved there will be en- 
larged opportunities for the young men 
of America to make of public life a career. 
In the meantime the growth of political 
problems, some of which have been due 
to the development of the machine idea, 
but more of which are due to the exten- 
sion of governmental functions, has made 
a new career possible and inevitable. 

The average citizen is too closely oc- 
cupied to give time and attention to the 
many details of governmental activity. 
He wants to be an intelligent, capable, 
well informed citizen. He wants to dis- 
charge his duties faithfully and in the 
best interests of the community, but he 
has not the time to prepare himself ade- 
quately, and so, perforce, must depend 
upon some one else to guide and instruct 
him. He cannot depend with any degree 
of certainty upon his party organization 
because that has not as yet been emanci- 
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pated from the control of the selfish; so 
he falls back upon the advice and recom- 
mendations of some public-spirited body 
in which he has confidence, and the in- 
creased number of these is a direct re- 
sponse to this demand. 

To be useful and successful these bodies 
must be managed by men of intelligence 
and integrity, and it is just here that the 
new careers I have in mind open up be- 
fore the public-spirited young American 
who wants to be of service to his fellow 
men through public life. Already we 
have a sufficient number of such instances 
to show most clearly the scope of useful- 
ness and opportunity opening up in this 
direction. 

Perhaps the most successful reform or- 
ganization (in the way of concrete, ap- 
preciable results) in the United States is 
the Municipal Voters’ League of Chi- 
cago, which has constantly in its service 
two or three highly educated men who 
follow as carefully and conscientiously, 
as would the paid attorney or agent of a 
pubic service corporation, the transac- 
tions of Chicago’s councils. These men 
know all the business that is transacted— 
know why it was done, in short they 
know as much, if not more about it than 
any one else in the city. Is it any won- 
der then that voters of Chicago follow 
the recommendations and advice of its 
Municipal Voters’ League? 

The City Club of New York has long 
had a political fund out of which it has 
supported a staff of trained men whose 
sole business it is to watch public busi- 
ness in New York City and Albany. The 
publications of the City Club, as well as 
those of the Citizens’ Union of the same 
city are storehouses of useful and ac- 
curate information concerning those mun- 
icipal affairs about which every conscien- 
tious citizen should know something. 

Next to the Chicago body comes the 
San Francisco Merchants’ Association 


which likewise has won the confidence 
and support of those whom it seeks to 
reach. 


It too has a corps of investiga- 
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-manlike possibilities. 








tors and attorneys who devote their whole 
timé and energy to a study of public af- 
fairs from the citizens’ standpoint. The 
great work of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York is carried on in the same 
way as is that of the Brooklyn League. 
No small part of the effectiveness of 
the activities of these bodies is due to 
the fact that they are in charge of care- 
fully selected, competent men. A few 
months ago, when the Boston Good Gov- 
ernment Club was formed at the instance 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
first thing undertaken was to provide 
ample funds for the support and mainte- 
nance of the secretary, a young man of ex- 
ceptional abilities, well qualified in every 
respect to carry on important business in- 
terests. 

The Grand Rapids Civic Club has fol- 
lowed, to the great advantage of its work, 
a similar course; so has the Pittsburg 
Voters’ League, the St. Louis Civic Im- 
provement League, the Cincinnati Muni- 
cipal Party, the Philadelphia Municipal 
League, the Cleveland Municipal Associ- 
ation, the Boston Twentieth Century 
Club, and the list continues to grow. 

This new career has great possibilities 
before it. It offers to young college men, 
eager for public service. great opportuni- 
ties, and it will not long remain critical 
and descriptive. It is a position of states- 
It will become one 
of real constructive leadership, fraught 
with even greater advantages than those 
pertaining to public official positions, for as 
has been frequently pointed out of late by 
those who have codperated to make a suc- 
cess of the National Municipal League, 
the great forward movements owe their 
introduction to the initiative of private 
citizens. Public officials ofttimes act only 
as the recorders of public sentiment. 

Here then is the chance for the young 
man ambitious to serve his fellow men 
in public life. Here then lies the duty 
of public-spirited men of means to make 
such careers possible by adequate endow- 
ment. 

















RICHMOND'S ART EXHIBITION 


It is a question whether the residents 
of our large cities appreciate their oppor- 
tunities as do those of the smaller towns. 
An instance is the case of Richmond, In- 
diana, with its 20,000 inhabitants, where 
the arts and crafts movement has, in its 
highest form, taken a hold on the people. 
In connection with the public school 
system there is an Art Association, whose 
object, as outlined in its constitution, is 
“to promote the welfare of art in Rich- 
mond, by giving appreciative encourage- 
ment to all local art workers: by provid- 
ing art lectures; by. giving a free annual 
exhibition which shall contain the work 
of the Art and Manual Training Depart- 
ments of the public schools, the work of 
local artists and craftsmen, together with 
exhibits of work from representative 
American and foreign artists and crafts- 
men; by establishing a permanent col- 
lection of works of art ; and by endeavor- 
nig to be influential in all matters pertain- 
ing to the beautifying of our city.” The 
fees for membership are nominal.and any 
one is eligible to membership. The in- 
terest of the association is not centered on 
painting alone, but ceramics, artistic 
bookbinding, porcelain, hand made laces 
and art needlework receive attention. 

In the recent eighth annual exhibition, 
covering a period of over two weeks, the 
attendance equalled over one-half the pop- 
ulation of Richmond, besides many who 
were present from adjoining towns. The 
city authorities, in entire accord with the 
movement, besides giving the free use of 
the finest school building, made an ap- 
propriation for the expenses of the ex- 
hibition. 

In a most attractively arranged cata- 
logue of the exhibition nearly eight hun- 
dred items are mentioned, of which more 
than a quarter are paintings. Among 
these are canvases by Diaz, Corot, 
Dabigny, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir and 
Sisley, while the American artists are rep- 
resented by J. Ottis Adams, Chapman, 
Bundy, Curran, Bucknell, J. G. Brown, 
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Ben Foster and Henry and Gustav Henry 
Mosler, and others. 

This codperation of the city authorities 
with the lovers of art for the benefit of all 
the people is exceedingly suggestive to 
othercommunities. Richmond’s experience 
was described and illustrated in the arti- 
cle entitled “A Democratic Art Move- 
ment,” which appeared in THe CHau- 
TAUQUAN for June, 1903. 


= 


WOMEN’S FEDERATION CIVIC WORK 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, composed of seven hundred and 
fifty separate organizations and more than 
one million members, extending from 
Maine to California, is doing much for 
the civic betterment of the whole country. 
While it is true that one-half of the al- 
lied organizations are devoted to special 
purposes, as art, Shakespeare and the 
like, there is a general thread of codpera- 
tion running through all, and on the sub- 
ject of Civics, Household Economics, 
Philanthropy, Legislative and Civil Ser- 
vice Reform and Forestry concerted ac- 
tion has been enlisted. Committees of 
the General Federation formulate plans 
of action which are sent to the various . 
clubs and these are used as the basis for 
work. <As an instance, the Committee on 
Child Labor Legislation sends out a letter 
on the subject given to its care, giving a 
synopsis of the evils of child labor, with 
the arguments for and against restric- 
tions. Quoting from this letter we find 
the following : : 

“The argument against legislation 
which has been most universally encount- 
ered has been that the earnings of little 
children are needed to support widowed 
mothers. The committee .. . _ is 
convinced that the argument has been un- 
fairly used, that the number of poor 
widows in any community is limited, and 
among the limited number there are com- 
paratively few whose oldest children are 
between the ages of ten and fourteen 
years—the time when the temptation to 
use of premature labor of children is 
strongest.” 

After suggesting how to secure the 
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data on the subject, by dividing manu- 
facturing cities into districts, the commit- 
tee urges action in “persuading the chil- 
dren thus employed to return to school, 
undertaking to pay the amount of weekly 
wages which the child formerly earned 
to his widowed mother every Saturday 
night, upon presentation of a certificate 
signed by the child’s teacher testifying 
to his regular school attendance the entire 
five days of the previous week;—the 
money to be cailed and regarded as a 
scholarship. This plan greatly resembles 
one in successful operation in Switzer- 
land for twenty-four years, where it is 
carried on by the state authorities.” 

It is pointed out, as shown by the Na- 
tional Consumer’s League, that in the 
ten years between 1890 and 1900 there 
has been a marked increase in illiteracy in 
those states where manufacturing in- 
terests control, showing that the depend- 
ence of the industries on child labor has 
been a set-back to the cause of educa- 
tion. 

All but fifteen of the states have some 
form of compulsory education, but in 
many cases the legislation remains a dead 
letter requiring some intelligent, concen- 
trated action to bring the public to a re- 
alization of the evil and its remedy, which 
the Federation has volunteered to do. 

= 

ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUND 

St. Louis has just secured its first 
municipal playground. This, in compari- 
son with what other cities are doing in 
that line, is comparatively small but to 
St. Louis it means much, for it commits 


the city to the policy of establishing down 


town parks in the crowded tenement dis- 
tricts. This new municipal playground 


is the result of the active campaign which 
the Civic Improvement League of St. 
Louis has been carrying on. Three years 
ago the League established six model 
playgrounds in the tenement districts. An 
ordinance was prepared under the direc- 
tion of the League and introduced into the 
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Municipal Assembly providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Municipal Bath and Play- 
ground Commission, the members of this 
Commission to serve without pay. This 
Commission has been appointed from the 
members of the Civic Improvement 
League’s committees, the League’s pur- 
pose or desire being to have the municipal 
playgrounds under the direction of men 
who have the movement at heart. 

The bill providing for the playground 
was also prepared by the League and was 
readily passed by the Municipal Assem- 
bly. The League had shown the practical 
side of this work and carried it on so suc- 
cessfully, that the city officials readily took 
up with the idea. Since this municipal 
playground has been acquired by the city, 
a movement has been started for the 
establishment of several others. 


= 


JUNIOR CITIZENS 


Prof. L. H. Bailey pleads “for the type 
of education that aims to put the pupil 
into the systematic contact with his daily 
life.” As a step in this direction the 
mayor and superintendent of Springfield, 
Missouri, visited the public schools, or- 
ganizing a Junior Civic League in each 
of the upper grade rooms. These leagues 
have given the mayor enthusiastic aid in 


"his efforts for making Springfield a more 


beautiful city. 

In one of the large Chicago schools 
leagues have been formed in the different 
rooms with officers and committees so 
planned that every boy and girl citizen 
has something to do, thus learning in de- 
lightful fashion many lessons not nearly 
so attractive when printed in book form. 

One Chicago lad says, “you have 
no idea how industrious a boy can 
be if he only wants to be.” Civics in the 
school awakens interest in the city, state 
and nation by showing civic relations to 
the pupil’s immediate environment. The 
boy is led to “want” to do many helpful, 
wholesome things that he would other- 
wise consider unwelcome tasks. 

















Educators are becoming increasingly ap- 
preciative of the happy correlation be- 
tween nature study and community life. 
Recognizing this relationship Boys and 
Girls, the organ of the Chautauqua 
Junior Naturalists, will this year include 
a civic department. Encouragement will 
be given to the formation of Junior Citi- 
zens’ Leagues, or Junior Civic Leagues in 
any school room where the teacher ap- 
proves of the plan. A charter, badges, 
certificates at the end of the year, and a 
joint meeting with the Junior Naturalists 
at Chautauqua next summer, add to the 
importance of the plan. The editor of 
Boys and Girls, Ithaca, New York, or 
Civic Codperation, 5711 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, will forward all necessary infor- 
mation, 


=> 


FROM THE FIELD 


The New England Asociation of Park Sup- 
erintendents has become the American As- 
sociation of Park Superintendents. William S. 
Egerton of Albany, N. Y., is president, John 
W. Duncan of Boston is secretary. 

The Landscape Architectural Committee of 
the South Park Improvement Association, 
Chicago, secured this year special rates from 
reliable wholesale nurserymen for trees in 
quantities, planted properly and guaranteed. 


To the standard government publication on 
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“Beautifying the Home Grounds” (Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 185) must now be added in the 
list of helpful pamphlets, Bulletin No. 105, 
isued by the agricultural experiment station of 
the University of Wisconsin entitled, “The Im- 
provement of the Home Grounds,” and “How 
to Plant the Home Grounds,” by J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, issued by The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
price ten cents. 

In a useful little booklet issued with the com- 
pliments of The Youth’s Companion, Warren 
H. Manning, chairman of Out Door Art Depart- 
ment of the American Civic Association, by a 
series of cleverly arranged photographs shows 
how the handsomest buildings may be marred 
by their natural surroundings and also how 
one may make a semblance of paradise of the 
humblest home. The plan of the booklet is 
to arouse interest in the matter in the public 
schools, and to assist in the work, a list of orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and vines, which will 
grow anywhere is given. 

The Women’s Cub Improvement League of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, aims to be eminently 
practical. It has recently attracted favorable 
press notice by its efforts to clean the streets of 
Kalamazoo, receiving the codperation of the 
street cleaning department which placed its best 
men at the disposal of the league. The pur- 
pose is to impress the property holders with 
the fact that cleanliness in a city enhances the 
value of property, and elevates the standard of 
the population to the advantage of the busi- 
ness interests. Another of the activities of the 
league is in providing a visiting nurse to at- 
tend without charge to cases of sickness among 
the poor. 


News Summary and Current Events Programs . 


DOMESTIC 


August 1.—United States government pro- 
tests against the seizure of the New York and 
Bermudez Asphalt Company’s properties by 
Venezuela. 

5.—Alton B. Parker resigns his office as 
= Justice of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. 

6.—European squadron of three ships, under 
Rear-Admiral Jewell, ordered to Smyrna to 
secure recognition of rights of American citi- 
zens in Turkey. Picketing by strikers is de- 
clared illegal by Judge John Hunt of the 
Superior Court of California. 

7.—In train wreck near Pueblo, Colo., 76 
passengers are killed. 

10.—Ex-Judge Alton B. Parker is notified 
at his home at Esopus, N. Y., of his nomina- 
tion for president by the Democratic conven- 
tion. " 
11.—Wheat is sold in New York at $1.07%. 


Extensive naturalization frauds are discovered 
in New York. 

12.—It is announced that President Roose- 
velt will make no speeches during the cam- 
paign. 

.13.—Turkey grants to the United States 
privileges for American citizens and schools 
equal to those enjoyed by other nations, under 
a “most favored nation” agreement. 

15.—Annual encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic begins at Boston. 

16.—At Statesboro, Georgia, two negroes, 
sentenced to death for murdering a white fam- 
ily, are taken from the jail and burned to 
death. Idaho Democrats adopt an “anti-Mor- 
mon” plank. 

18.—General W. W. Blackmar of Massa- 
chusetts is chosen commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic; Denver is select- 
ed as the place for the next encampment. 

20.—Cloudburst at Globe, Ariz., destroys 
seven lives and $500,000 worth of property. 
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23.—Governor of Georgia appoints a court 
to investigate the lynching of two negroes at 
Statesboro on the sixteenth. American mining 
congress declares for a United States depart- 
ment of mining and metallurgy. 

26.—Court of inquiry in the Statesboro 
lynching finds that the sheriff assisted the 
lynchers. 

30.—United States troops under Gen. Cor- 
bin participated in the dedication of a monu- 
ment in the memory of Confederate soldiers 
killed at the first battle of Bull Run. Cable is 
opened from Seattle to Alaska. 

31.—Slocum Relief Committee submits a re- 
port to Mayor McClellan of New York show- 
ing an expenditure of $124,205.50 for the re- 
lief of 437 out of 590 families suffering from 
the Slocum disaster. 


FOREIGN 


August 1.—Japanese, with a loss of 400, cap- 

ture Simichung; Russians lose 1,500. 
3.—Japanese loss in battles of Yangtse Pass 

ail Yushulikzu is 972 officers and men. Rus- 
sians abandon Haicheng after loss of 27 offi- 
cers and 1,000 men. 

5.—Russian fleet, while attempting a sortie 
from Port Arthur, is repulsed by Japanese. 

6.—France orders 6,000 troops to Tonquin 
to forestall Boxer uprising. 

7.—Venezuelan troops loot stores belonging 
to American asphalt companies. 

12.—A son ard heir to the Russian throne 
is born to the Tzar and Tzarina. 

14.—Russian Vladivostok squadron, with the 
loss of the Rurick and the disabling of two other 
vessels, is defeated in the straits of Korea. 

15.—Tzar names Grand Duke Michael to be- 
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come regent in the event of his death before 
Tzarevitch attains his majority. 

19.—Japanese capture Anshanshan, one of 
the Russians’ chief southern defenses. Russian 
gunboat is sunk by a mine at Liaotishan. 

21.—Presidents of Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Salvador agree with each other to main- 
tain peace in Central American republics. 

22.—President Castro, pending decision of 
the Venezuelan courts, refuses to restore the 
properties of the American asphalt company. 

23.—Tzar grants amnesty to people of Fin- 
land for all political offenses except cases in 
which murder has been committed. 

26.—In fight south of Liao-Yang, Russians 
lose 1,350 men. 

28.—Russians are driven back from out- 
posts of Liao-Yang, losing 2,100 men. 

31.—Heavy fighting for several days around 
Port Arthur and Liao-Yang, with heavy losses 
reported from both sides. 


OBITUARY 

August 1.—Ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison 
of Pennsylvania, aged fifty-three. 

9.—George G. West, Ex-United States Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

10.—M. Waldeck-Rousseau, former premier 
of France. 

16.—Ex-Governor George E. Lounsbury of 
Connecticut. 

19.—Rear-Admiral E. M. Shepherd, U. S. N., 
dies at Jeffrey, N. H. 

30.—Gen. Milo S. Hascall, a veteran of the 
Civil War, dies at Chicago. 

31.—Dr. Thomas Herran, minister of Colom- 
bia at Washington at time of Panama revolt, 
dies at Liberty, N. Y. 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


Roll-call: Lessons from the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition; brief reports from 
vsitors or authoritative articles. 


2. Papers: (a) How Party Managers manu- 
facture Public Opinion in Campaigns; 
(b) Review of the Olympian Games, 
origin, history and revival, including the 
third series at St. Louis; (c) Mr. Carne- 
gies Hero Fund: Appreciation or Criti- 
cism? (d) What are the rights of Amer- 
ican Citizens in Foreign Countries and 
How Conferred? (e) Character Sketches 
of the late Robert E. Pattison, ex-gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania and Senator 
George Graham Vest of Missouri. 


3. Address: Campaign Journalism: The Wan- 
ing influence of the Editorial. 


4. Readings: (a) From “Home Education,” 
by Walter L. Hervey, THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for October; (e) From “Frenzied 
Finance,” by Thomas W. Lawson, Every- 
body’s for September; (c) From “The 
Present Crisis in Trade-Union Morals,” 
by Jane Addams, North American Re- 
view for August; (d) From “The Reign 
of Graft and the Remedy,” by R. M. 
Baker, The Arena for September; (e) 
From “The Price of Oil,” by Ida M 
Tarbell, McClure’s for September. 


5. Discussion: Prosperity: What is it? 


FOREIGN 


Show progress of the Rus- 
war during the last 


1. Map Review: 
sian-Japanese 


(a) The Issue between France and 
(6) Reforms in Russia 


month 
2. Papers: 
the Vatican; 
proclaimed by the Tzar upon the birth of 
an heir to the throne; (c) Peace Agree- 
ment. in Central America (made pub- 
lic August 21); (d) Venezuelan asphalt 


Imbroglio; (e) Character sketches of 
Earl Grey, new Governor General of 
Canada; the late M. Waldeck-Rosseau, 
ex-premier of France; the late Hun- 
garians, Antonin Dvorak, musician, and 
Maurus Jokai, novelist. 

3. Address: The Significance of Japanese 
control of Korea. 

4. Readings: (a) From “The Russian 
Lourdes,” ‘Century for September ; (b) 
From “America, Asia and the Pacific,” 
by Wolf von Schierbrand (Henry Holt 
Co.); (c) From “A Reading Journey 
Through Japan,” by Anna C. Harts- 
horne, THE CHAUTAUQUAN for August; 
(d) From “Workmen’s Insurance in 
Germany,” by Fritz Kestner, North 
American Review for September; (e) 
From “World Organization Secures 
World Peace,” by R. L. Bridgman, The 
Atlantic for September. 

5. Discussion: Is the battle of Liao-Yang to 
be classed among the greatest battles 
of the world and why? 





Chautauqua Spare Minute Course 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, com- 
plete in the pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
1904-05 beginning with September, has been 
arranged to meet the demand for a short 
course of systematic reading in place of hap- 
hazard, hit or miss reading to no purpose. The 
course consists of the seven leading serial topics 
entitled, “Social Progress in Europe,” “A 
Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany,” 
“German Master Musicians,” “Civic Lessons 
from Europe,” “Scientific Contributions to So- 
cial Welfare,” “How the American Boy is 
Educated,” and “Nature Study’ (the last 
named beginning in October). 

This brief course offers to individuals a 
means of making the time spent in reading 
count for something during the year. It is 
planned to give a background, a standard of 
judgment, power of discrimination, sense of 
proportion, in a word education along lines of 
present-day importance, that will make all 
one’s reading of use to him. 

Additional articles and the regular depart- 
ments of the magazine relate to features of the 
course and constitute important sidelights upon 
it. “Highways and Byways” editorial com- 
ment on the current events with special refer- 
ence to the serial topics, “Survey of Civic 
Betterment,” “Talk About Books,” “News 
Summary,” programs, helps and hints, and 
special supplementary articles represent a use- 
ful and entertaining variety. 

One does not need to become a member of 
any organization to get the benefit of this 
“group plan” of reading. There is no member- 
ship fee and the course is offered to individual 
readers complete in the magazine for the year. 


RECOGNITION FROM CHAUTAUQUA 


In the last magazine of the year containing 
Spare Minute Course material, blanks will be 
printed upon the filling out of which a Spare 
Minute Course Certificate will be awarded by 
Chautauqua Institution. 

Persons will be entitled to a certificate who 
have read the Spare Minute Course serials 
named above. These. will be known as “Speci- 
fied Reading.” For reading the other “recom- 
mended” serials and departments in the maga- 
zine a seal on the certificate will be awarded. 


SPARE MINUTE PROGRAMS 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course is 
especially adapted to the use of clubs and so- 
cieties. It should be particularly helpful to 
clubs of men, school literary societies, church 
young people’s societies, organizations in shops 
and stores, and other groups of busy people 
with few opportunities and limited time. 

The program suggestions outlined under this 
heading will be based upon features of the 
“Social Progress Year” of topics as presented 
from month to month in this magazine. It is 
better to choose a few program suggestions 
and carry them out well than to try to do too 
much at a single session. 

Define terms: Revolution, rebellion, revolt, 
autocracy, oligarchy, monarchy, plu- 
tocracy, hierarchy, third estate. 

Summary» Article on “The Afterglow of the 
French Revolution,” by F. A. Ogg, in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Discussion: Is the French Revolutionist con- 
ception of “equality’ an Impracticable 
Ideal ? 

Readings: (a) From “The French’ Revolu- 
tion,” by Shailer Mathews; (b) From 
“Twentieth Century Belgium,” by Clare 
de Graffenried, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN; 
(c) From “Maison du Peuple,” by Mary 
R. Cranston in THE CHAUTAUQUAN; 
(d) From chapter IV in Judson’s 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century” 
(Scribners); (e) From “Bacteriology 
and Contagious Diseases,” by H. W. 
Conn, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Address: Privilege, Opportunity, Duty in the 
Twentieth Century. 

Paper: Freedom of the Press as Safeguard 
or Menace to Democracy. 

Debate: Resolved, That Napoleon did more 
Harm than Good to the Cause of Civiliza- 
tion. 

Additional program material may be found in 
“Current Events Programs,” “Suggestive Pro- 
grams for Local Circles,’ “The Travel Club,” 
etc., on other pages of this issue of THe CHau- 
TAUQUAN. 

Correspondence or inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the Chautauqua Spare Minute 
Course, Chautauqua, New York. P 
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‘octane Cas’ s atid on the “After- 
glow of the Revolution” for this month is 
very opportune. It is a good thing to 
take a large view of the whole revolution- 
ary period at this time when we are be- 
ginning our detailed study of the Revo- 
lution itself through Professor Mathews’ 
book. It is the advantage which a traveler 
feels when he studies the map of a city 
before he goes out to explore its parks and 
boulevards and it will be worth while for 
us to read and reread this comprehensive 
chapter of Professor Ogg’s while we are 
studying in detail the fascinating chapters 
of Mr. Mathews’ little volume. 


=> 


THE “LEWIS MILLER” CLASS 


The graduation of the Class of 1904 
was a significant event in the history of 
the C.L. S.C. The class bears the name 
of “Lewis Miller,” one of the founders of 
Chautauqua, and the beautiful banner 
which has led it for four years was the 
gift of the Miller family. The members 
counted it a great privilege to welcome to 
their class-room and to their anniversary 
exercises, Mrs. Lewis Miller who was 
unanimously made an honorary member. 
The social gatherings of the class de- 
veloped a strong feeling of comradeship 
and the members showed an energy and 
enthusiasm worthy of their name. Their 
obligations toward the class room in 
Alumni Hall were promptly met by volun- 
tary offerings and subscriptions so that 
they passed the arches on Recognition 
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Day with a clear record. Mr. Francis 
Wilson, who has shown untiring devotion 
to the work of the C. L. S. C. and who 
has led a circle in his opera company 
throughout the four years, was chosen 
president and telegraphed his acceptance 
with characteristic humility : “Your presi- 
dent congratulates you on his absence, re- 
joices in your hour of happiness and is 
proud of the honor you have done him.” 
Mr. Richard Burton who at the request 
of the class wrote the graduation poem, 
was elected to honorary membership and 
the members showed their appreciation of 
the hard work done by their treasurer, 
Mrs. House, by presenting her with the 
gold graduate’s pin of the C. L. S. C. 
Chancellor John H. Vincent, whose return 
to Chautauqua after his absence in Europe 
made the season of 1904 a sort of jubilee 
year, preached a baccalaureate sermon 
on Sunday, August 15, from the text, 
“Let us go on unto perfection.” The Vigil 
service in the evening in the Hall of 
Philosophy by the light of the Athenian 
watch-fires, was led by Dr. Hurlbut—the 
first vigil in the new Hall which is as yet 
but a prophecy of what it is to become. 
On Tuesday evening the 1904s met their 
comrades of the C. L. S. C. classes at the 
annual Feast of Lanterns. They heard 
the dignified Class of ’82, “The Pioneers,” 
sing “Auld Lang Syne” and give their 
class yell, and the ’o4s felt humble! They 
looked upon ’o5 girding up its loins for 
the final race, and upon ’o8 with the un- 
tried future before it, and they realized 




















the joy of achievement. 


Day saw nearly one hundred members of 
‘04 and scores of those from other classes, 
The inspiring 


ready to pass the arches. 
Recognition address by 
Mr. Edward Howard 
Griggs set forth the 
splendid possibilities of 
“Self Culture through 
the Vocation,” and the 
long, bright day closed 
with the Alumni Ban- 
quet of three hundred 
graduates, when the 
‘04s through the mys- 
terious “salt” ceremony 
were initiated into the 
Society of the Hall in 
the Grove. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, Mr, Edward 
Howard Griggs, and 
Reverend Hugh Black, 
of Edinburgh were the special guests of 
the occasion, and Professor George E. 
Vincent as toastmaster conducted the ex- 
ercises in a manner so eminently satisfac- 
tory that the guests lingered till a late 
hour. 





BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 


AND MR. 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


Recognition Day, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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SOME FAR-AWAY GRADUATES OF 1904 

When the Chautauqua diplomas are 
mailed this fall to absent graduates, one 
will cross the ocean to Devonshire, Eng- 





BANNER OF THE CLASS OF I904 


land, to be claimed by Lieutenant John D. 
Rogers, of the British Navy. Lieutenant 
Rogers formed a circle during the early 
part of his four years when he was sta- 
tioned on H. M. S. Terror at Bermuda, 
but his change of residence to Devonport, 
England, left him to finish the course 
alone. The members of ’04 have pleasant 
recollections of his visit to Chautauqua 
two years ago and the following message 
received from, him in August was read at 
a class meeting : 

“T am very happy to enclose the ‘form’ 
filled in for the annual certificate. I have 
thoroughly enjoyed the whole course and 
have learned a great deal from it which 
will always be useful. I am sorry that I 
am unable to pass the Golden Gate with 
my classmates to whom I wish every suc- 
cess and happiness.” He enclosed the ac- 
companying picture as a suggestion of the 
environment under which he had carried 
on his course. He describes the scene 
as “young stokers at gymnastic instruction 
between the drill shed and one of the bar- 
rack blocks of four rooms, each contain- 
ing two hundred and fifty men. There 
are four such blocks to house five thous- 
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and men besides the officers’ block for 
nearly two hundred officers.” 

Two members of the “Lewis Miller” 
Class in Yokohama, Japan, composed of 
Americans, are ready to graduate, while 
the native Japanese are represented by Mr. 
Tamenosuke Ishibashi, a journalist liv- 
ing in Osaka. 

The Philippine Islands also contribute 
a graduate who is a member of the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army sta- 
tioned at Manila. He writes: 

“T, as a lone reader in these far-away 
isles have had no easy time in completing the 
prescribed four years’ course. Most of my 
work has been done under difficulties, but I 
would not have missed the course for a great 
deal. From it I have gained inspirations that 
will be of benefit to me through life. I sin- 


cerely hope the success of the C. L. S. C. will 


be as great in the future as it has been in the 
past, spreading its radiance to the uttermost 


parts of the globe.” 


YOUNG STOKERS, R. N., AT 
INSTRUCTION 


Barracks, Devonport, England. 


GY MNASTIC 


Royal Naval 


THE VICENNIAL OF THE CLASS OF ’84 


The members of ’84 early in their 
history earned for themselves the name of 
the “Irrepressibles” and this year, as they 
gathered in their cosy cottage at Chautau- 
qua to celebrate their “double decennial,” 
in no whit 
Mrs. W. H. Westcott, who 
has been historian for all the class anni- 
versaries, was more than equal to the 
demands of a vicennial occasion and 


the old-time ardor seemed 
diminished. 


Round Table 


under the skilful touch of her pen the 
mellow radiance of twenty years cast a 
soft halo over the redoubtable deeds of 
84. She recalled the early days when 
class spirit had scarcely hegun to develop, 
for the ’82s and ’83s were quite content 
with the prestige gained from being “the 
whole thing” until ’84 developed such an 
agitation that every class since that time 
has felt the impetus. ‘We were leaders 
at least in the line of inventions,’ Mrs. 
Westcott wrote. “We were the first to 
have class organization, class name, class 
motto, class badge, class excursion, class 
banquet, class paper, class memorial, a 
decorated hall and amphitheater and class 
flower—the dear old golden rod.” 

The class cottage shown in our illus- 
tration was purchased in ’86, but it also 
has shared the spirit of progress and its 
original features can scarcely be recog- 
nized in the lineaments of the present 
building. Not content with this, the class 
secured the adjoining lot so that no build- 
ing might ever obstruct their view of the 
Hall in the Grove. Few members of ’84 
are possessed of great wealth, yet every 
financial venture has been accomplished 
with apparent ease. An electric light for 
the adjoining park was ’84’s gift to Chau- 
tauqua at the class decennial and a column 
for the new Hall of Philosophy happily 
indicates their irrepressible exuberance 
at the end of twenty years. These two 
decades have meant many separations as 
well as many happy. reunions, but the 
spirit of eternal youth which pervades the 
class assures them of an unquestioned 
place among the Chautauqua “immortals.” 


THE CLASS OF 1905 


Three years ago a very enthusiastic 
class started its Chautauqua career. They 
were a broad-minded and large-hearted 
set of people and they meant to have the 
“world spirit’ represented by their class, 
so they chose the name “Cosmopolitans” 
and for their flower the Cosmos. The 
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’°84 CLASS COTTAGE, 
members of the class have been true to 
their ideals and now a year before grad- 
uation they are gathering up all their re- 
sources and making plans for the sum- 
mer of 1905. The class has a beautiful 
banner, the gift of Mrs. R. B. Parker of 
New Orleans, and the members are dili- 
gently raising their quota for Alumni Hall 
which gives them a permanent dwelling 
place in the famous C. L. S.C. club house 
at Chautauqua. If you are a member and 
are feeling a little discouraged because 
perchance, you are a year or so behind in 
your reading, dismiss all such anxiety 
and make a fresh start now. The four 
years’ course is not a forinidable affair 
and even a very busy Chautauquan can 
make up the reading quite easily. The 
subtile enemy of many readers is pro- 
crastination. There is much burning of 
midnight oil in February and March 
which might easily be avoided if Octo- 
ber and November were made to yield 
up a few extra hours. If you are a 1905 
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CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 

don’t consider yourself beaten no matter 
how far behind you may be. Members 
of the class are already planning for 
their graduation at various assemblies 
next summer. The class at Chautauqua 
held a joyous reunion just before Recog- 
nition Day and will be ready to welcome 
all comers next August. 


=> 
"94 DECENNIAL 

Among other important events of the 
Chautauqua season was the decennial 
jubilee of the Class of ‘94. The class had 
experienced some difficulty in raising its 
quota for its room in Alumni Hall, and 
the members attending the Decennial were 
deservedly jubilant because their persist- 
ent loyalty and enthusiasm had at last 
secured the amount and enabled the class 
to meet all its obligations. Representa- 
tives from other classes gathered with the 
‘94s and presented their congratulations. 
Rev. A. C. Ellis, of Erie, Pa., the class 
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president, took charge of the exercises and 
paid .a well-earned tribute to Miss Anna 
M. Thomson, the secretary, who has 
shown untirng devotion to class interests. 
A marked feature of the Decennial was 
the presence of Chancellor Vincent whose 
words of reminiscence and prophecy made 
the occasion one of inspiration. 
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Other C. L. S. C. features of the season 
were the delightful Rallying Day exer- 
cises early in August when representatives 
from circles all over the country, brought 
greetings, and a member of the C. L. S. 
C. from South Africa, Reverend J. J. 
Ross, told how Chautauqua had reached 
into his far-away mission field. The 
Rallying Day out-of-door reception usual- 
ly held in St. Paul’s Grove was trans- 
ferred to the stately grove near the Aula 
Christi with such happy effect that it 
seemed to establish a precedent for the 
future occasions. Daily C. L. S. C. coun- 
cils enabled members to give and receive 
many suggestions relating to their work, 
and the Round Tables held in the Hall 
of Philosophy brought to persons out- 
side of the cherished circle some idea of 
the privileges awaiting them should they 
decide to cast in their lot with those who 
represent the bone and sinew of Chautau- 
qua, 


THE CLASS OF 1908 


“To strive, to seek, to find, 
And not to yield.” 


The above motto from. Tennyson’s 
“Ulysses” is to be the watchword of the 
new C. L. S. C. Class of 1908. The mem- 
bers of the class voted unanimously to 
adopt Tennyson as their name and 
the red rose as their emblem. The spirit 
of the class was from the outset most har- 
monioys and all entered upon their re- 
sponsibilities as Chautauquans with great 
enthusiasm. They elected as president, 
Dr. W. H. Hickman, president of the 
Chautauqua Board of Trustees, and with 
a fine array of vice-presidents, a secretary 
and treasurer they were speedily in good 
working order. The committee appointed 
to arrange for a temporary banner, 
evolved a very creditable standard which 
was borne aloft on Recognition Day. The 
class was full of projects for making 
its influence felt, and started not only a 
banner fund and a building fund, but 
begged the privilege of a share in the new 
Hall of Philosophy. Many of the mem- 
bers propose to start circles as soon as 
they get home, and as their membership 
already represents states from New Jersey 
to California, great things are expected. 
The class felt peculiar pride in claiming 
the first native Filipino ever enrolled in 
the C. L. S. C., Sefiorita Maria del Pilar 
Zamora, a teacher in the Manila Normal 
School and at present in charge of the 
model school at the Filipino village at St. 
Louis. The class organization is neces- 
sarily effected at Chautauqua but all mem- 
bers who take up the C. L. S. C. work for 
the first time this fall are members of 
1908. Many new members have been en- 
rolled at the different summer assemblies. 
The names of the officers will be found in 
the Class Directory on page 198 and in the 
Round Table each month, note will be 
made of new circles organized. Any 
members who want to have a share in the 
various class enterprises can secure full 
information about them from the treas- 
urer, Mr. Conrad V. Murphree, Gadsden, 
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Ala. Every member is urged to lend a 
hand in making 1908 the greatest class in 
the history of the C. L. S.C. Send to the 
Chautauqua Office at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
for circulars for distribution. Induce 
your pastor, if possible, to hold a Chau- 
tauqua Vesper Service and bring the plan 
before his people. Copies of the Vesper 
Service will be furnished free by Chau- 
tauqua and members have an opportunity 
to render a real service to their communi- 
ties in this way. Let every member of 
1908 “strive” to get others interested. 
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MUSIC STUDY BY CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLES 


Mr. Surette’s article on Handel in this 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN opens up 
a very interesting field of study which can 
be made especially effective in the circles. 
It is suggested that each circle appoint a 
committee to look up the musical facilities 
of the town and secure if possible some 
competent musician to take charge of 
an evening’s program devoted to 
Handel. The suggestions made by 
Mr. Surette should be- followed out 
as closely as possible. Quite pos- 
sibly some one in your town has a pia- 
nola and the circle could arrange to rent 
the music rolls and make use of them sev- 
eral times. It would be a very interest- 
ing and profitable exercise to devote the 
last half hour of each circle meeting for 
the month to music study, and so be able 
to hear the musical selections repeatedly 
until the members become familiar with 
them. The best way to understand and 
enjoy music is to know it as we know our 
favorite poems. Each member should as 
a preparation for these musical studi¢s 
look up the details of Handel’s life in the 
books recommended by Mr. Surette. 


—— 
A BOOK PARTY 
Miss Mary E. Merington, the leader of 
the girls’ Outlook Club at Chautauqua, 
prepared this summer a very clever series 
of cards for a book party which was given 
for the benefit of the Chautauqua local 
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library. Some two hundred people were 
present and a fine sum was secured for 
the purchase of books: The ingenious 
character of the cards led to so many in- 
quiries from those present, for the privi- 
lege of renting them for church social 
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gatherings, etc., that Miss Merington has 
decided to get them out in somewhat 
more durable form. This will make them 
available for Chautauqua circles and will 
offer a chance for a very delightful en- 
tertainment. Many Chautauquans are at 
the present time revolving schemes for 
helping to raise funds to complete the 
Hall of. Philosophy and the book party 
idea offers a very effective plan. The 
cards of which there are one hundred, 
ten by eleven inches in size, illustrate well- 
known books. They are very attrac- 
tively designed, many of them in colors. 
With each set Miss Merington will fur- 
nish numbered sheets of paper, with 
pencils attached sufficient for one hun- 
dred people. Each card is also numbered 
and as the name of the book is guessed, 
the player writes the name of the book 
against the corresponding number on the 
sheet. The person who guesses the larg- 
est number should be rewarded with a 
wreath of laurel. It would add to the at- 
tractiveness of such a party if the guests 
would themselves impersonate books. The 
cards which will be put up = in 
very compact form will be loaned to 
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any circle, for a _ single evening’s 
entertainment, for five dollars, the circle 
paying also expressage on the package 
both ways. We are very glad to make 
this plan available for Chautauquans, who 
by selling tickets at twenty-five cents each 
can provide a literary entertainment of a 
high order and also raise funds for the 
new Hall of Philosophy, their local li- 
braries or any other cherished projects. 
Orders should be sent early as the number 
of sets available is limited. Send to Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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NOTES 
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A very valuable book for supplemen- 
tary study this year is “The Social Un- 
rest,” by John Graham Brooks, and the 
present interest in social problems is in- 
dicated by the fact that the publishers 
have recently issued a twenty-five cent 
edition. Circles and readers wishing to 


secure it may send an order to the Chau- 
tauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


There are a great many individual 
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readers of the C. L. S. C. course who 
may be inclined to pass over the Travel 
Club suggestions for program work in 
circles, supposing that they have no in- 
terest for the lone reader. But this is not 
the case, for the programs give references 
to sidelights of many kinds upon the 
course, and individual readers will find it 
very refreshing to make excursions into 
these fields of supplementary reading. 

A very effective means of presenting 
the C. L. S. C. is by means of lantern 
slides, and many circles who have lantern 
facilities can arrange a very pleasant 
evening’s program with the stereopticon. 
Chautauqua Institution will be very glad 
to lend sets of slides for such a purpose. 
These slides will be furnished without 
expense except that of transportation. In 
this connection we are also very glad to 
call attention to the admirable “Farrar 
Collection” of lantern slides, to be se- 
cured through the Frances Farrar Co. 
Circles can supplement their year’s studies 
by an occasional “open meeting” with the 
stereopticon to the great profit of all. 


—P 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON 


A READING JOURNEY IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY 


1. “The Lion of Flanders,” by Henri 
Conscience, because it idealized the thoughts 
and longings of the Flemish race. 2. The 
French and Flemish languages are both offi- 
cially recognized in Belgium. 3. The Wal- 
loons are a mixed Teutonic, Italic and Celtic 
people in southeast Belgium and adjacent 
parts. 4. Neerwinden plain is the scene 
of two battles—that of July 29, 1693, the bat- 
tle of Landen, in which the French defeated the 
English, and of March 18, 1793, when the 
Austrians defeated the French. 5. Don Juan, 
a name given to John of Austria, was gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands from 1576 till his 
death, in 1578. 6. The colors of Belgium 
are black, yellow and red, the colors of old 
Brabant. 7. The Hanseatic League was a 
confederation lasting from 1241-1669 of the 
Hanse towns in northern» Germany and adja- 
cent countries with affiliated cities throughout 
Europe to promote commerce by sea and 
land and for protection against pirates and 
hostile governments. 8. There were two Battles 
of the Spurs: the first being a victory for the 
Flemings over the French at Courtrai, 1302: so 
called on account of the quantity of gilt spurs 
captured; the second was the victory of the 
English over the French at Guinegate, in 1513: 
so called because of the flight of the French. 


OCTOBER READINGS 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IN EUROPE 


1. In England reform and long been in pro- 
gress. It had started even in Austria. Total 
lack of popular government in France left the 
common people without resort except to arms. 
Enthusiastic and excitable character of the 
French. French lack of reverence for the past, 
and for all institutions. More ready to des- 
troy than most other peoples. 2. In England, 
George III; Russia, Catherine II; Spain, 
Charles IV; Austria, Archduke Joseph II, 
who was also Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire or Germany; Italy was divided— 
Venice and Genoa were republics; Milan and 
Lombardy belonged to Austria; the Pope ruled 
the secular states in the middle of the penin- 
sula; Piedmont and Naples were kingdoms, 
and other provinces were petty principalities. 
3. Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, a French 
engineer, in a moment of enthusiasm, wrote 
the Marseillaise at Strasburg, April 24, 1792. 
It was first called Chant de guerre pour 
l’armee du Rhin—War song for the army of 
the Rhine. 4. St. Genevieve, reputed to have 
saved the city from Attila by prayer, 541 A. D., 
is the patron saint of Paris. 5. The arms of 
Paris are a white galley (in heraldry, an old- 
fashioned ship with one mast and rowed with 
oars) on a red ground, and above this three 
golden fleur-de-lis on a blue band or strip. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 


cL. S.C, 


MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” “Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


c i. 


Opreninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Co_teceE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpeciaAL SunpAY—February, second Sunday. 
LoNGFELLOw Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Appison Day—May 1 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after 
first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, 
after first Tuesday. 

ReEcoGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


second Saturday 


“2 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 5-12— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
Belgium” 
Required Book: 
Chapter V. 
NOVEMBER I2-I9Q— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
Belgium.” 
Required Book: 
Chapter VI. 


“Twentieth Century 


“The French Revolution.” 


Twentieth Century 


“The French Revolution.” 


NOVEMBER 19-26— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “ 
Europe.” 

Required Book: “The French Revolution.” 
Chapters VII and VIII. 
NOVEM®ER 26-DECEMBER 3— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
Musicians.” Handel. 

Required Book: “ 
Chapters IX and X. 


Social Progress in 


“German Master 


The French Revolution.” 


= 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


Circle leaders will find under the head of 
“The Travel Club” programs additional sug- 
gestions for programs relating to the Reading 
Journey which may be substituted for some of 
the following if desired. See special paragraph 
in Round Table regarding Music Program. 


NOVEMBER 5-12— 

1. Map Review: The cities of Belgium with 
respect to their present industrial prog- 
ress. (See required article also “Bel- 
gian Life in Town and Country” and 
other helps in enementnr. ) 

Reading: “How_They Brought the Good 
News from a. to Aix,” by Robert 
Browning. 

Roll-call: Brief reports on “Human 
Brotherhood put into Practice” in Bel- 
gium (see article on Maison du Peuple in 
this magazine, “The Social Unrest,” Chap- 
ter XI; “Belgian Socialism,” Outlook, 71: 
795. (Aug. 16, 02), also “The Belgian 
Political Situation,” Independent, 54: 
970-73 (Ap. 24, ’02). 

Paper or Reading : Biographical sketch of 
Rubens (see “Masters in Art” in bibliog- 
raphy). 

Descriptions of the pictures by Rubens in 
“Masters in Art” also of the picture by 
de Vos in required article (for the lat- 
ter see works on Flemish art). 

Discussion: “The Art of Rubens.” (Four 
members should be appointed to take up 
in turn the four articles under this head- 
ing in “Masters in Art” and show their 
application as far as possible to the 
photographs. ) 

NOVEMBER 1I2-I9— 

1. Map Review: The Congo Free State, show- 
ing its relation to adjoining territories. 

2. Paper: The Story of the Congo F ree State 
(see articles in bibliography, “Belgian 
Life in Town and Country” and other 
helps). 


2 Brief sketch of Anton Van Dyck (see 
“Masters in Art’). 

4. Discussion of his style as illustrated in the 
pictures given in the monograph. The 
criticisms on pp. 25-33 should be assigned 
to different members, to be applied to 
the pictures. 

5. Readings: Selections from late magazine 
articles on the Van Dyck Exhibition at 
Antwerp (see bibliography). 

6. Anecdotes of Van Dyck (see “Masters in 
Art”). 

NOVEMBER 19-26— 

1. Roll-call: Quotations from the writings of 
Voltaire (see books on quotations, also 
life of Voltaire and the “Warner Library 
of the World’s Best Literature” > 

Brief Reports: Pictures of society in France 
in the time of Rousseau. Let each mem- 
ber consult such books as are available 
(see bibliography in Mathews’ book). 

Reading: Selections from the “New 
Héloise,” by Rousseau. 

Oral Reports: Three especially significant 
facts from Chapter VI on the develop- 
ment of the Revolutionary spirit. 

Reading : Selections from Arthur Young’s 

“Travels in France.” 

Discussion: How do present-day problems 
affect our views of Christianity? Have 
we any modern Voltaires or Rousseaus, if 
so what ideas are they preaching? (see 
“Christianity -and Social Problems,” by 
Lyman Abbott; “Social Aspects of 
Christianity,” by R. T. Ely; “Social Sal- 
vation,” by Washington Gladden; 
“Socialism as a Rival of Organized 
Christianity,” North American, 178: 915- 
26 (June, ’04); “Primitive Christianity 
and Modern Socialism,” Review of Re- 
views, 29: 349-50 (March, ’04) ; “The So- 
cial Passion in Modern English Essay- 
ists,” CHAUTAUQUAN, 27: 595 (Sept., 











“Christianity and Socialism,” 
HAUTAUQUAN 30: 138.) 

NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 3— 

1. Roll-call: Quotations from books mentioned 
by Professor Mathews on pp. 111 and 
112. 

2. Review of Chapters 7, 8, and 9 by leaders. 

3. Paper: Why Marie Antoinette lost favor 
with the French (see references in 
Mathews’ book). 

4. Readings: From Carlyle’s “French Revolu- 
tion,’ account of the Bastile or from 
Hazen’s “American Opinion of the 
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French Revolution” (see paragraph in 

Round Table). 

Summing up of Professor Ogg’s “After- 
glow of the Revolution.” 

Map Review of Waterloo. 

Reading: Selections from Victor Hugo’s 
description of the battle (see “Les Mis- 
erables,” Chapters 65-80). 

8. Discussion: Would the career of Napoleon 

be op tery rs today; if so, why? Mem- 
bers should bring written answers to this 
question and try to support their views 
by the best possible arguments. 


NO 


1 
THE TRAVEL CLUB 


The following programs are prepared for 
clubs and circles which are specializing on the 
travel feature of the course. Readers who have 
access to libraries are reminded of the “Warner 
Library of the World’s Best Literature” which 
contains material relating to authors, not other- 
wise easily accessible. Henri Conscience and 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the two Belgian authors 
referred to in these and previous programs, will 
both be found in the Warner Library. A good 
map of Belgium can be secured from the 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., for 
20 cents. The bibliography in the September 
CHAUTAUQUAN should be consulted as well as 
the one accompanying this article. 
FIRST WEEK— 

1. Brief Reports: Antwerp’s share in the 
Reformation; The successive European 
contests on Belgian soil from 1621-1714 
and their causes; Belgium under Aus- 
tria; How the French opened Antwerp in 

1794. (See histories of Belgium, en- 

cyclopedias and Larned’s “History for 

Ready Reference.” Also “Maison Plan- 

tin,” Lippincott’s Magazine, 30: 217.) 

r or Reading: Biographical Sketch of 

eter Paul Rubens (see “Masers in Art” 
in bibliography). 

3. Roll-call: Descriptions of ten or more of 
Rubens’ pictures (see above) also of the 
picture by de Vos in required article 
(see works on Flemish art). 

4. Discussion: “The Art of Rubens.” (Four 
members should be appointed to take up 
in turn the four articles under this head- 
ing in “Masters in Art” and show their 
application as far as possible to the 
photographs available.) 

SECOND WEEK— 

1. Paper: What Belgium gained from Napo- 
eon (see encyclopedias and books in 
bibliography). 

2. Map Review: The struggle at Waterloo 
(see bibliography under Professor Ogg’s 
article, page 125 of this magazine). 

3. Reading: Selections from Victor Hugo’s 
chapter on Waterloo today in “Les Mis- 
erables” or from Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
volume on Waterloo. 

4. Reading: Sketch of Anton Van Dyck (see 
“Masters in Art,” Van Dyck). 

5. Roll-call: Anecdotes of Van Dyck (see 
above). 

6. Discussion of his style as illustrated in the 
pictures given in the monograph. The 
ten or more criticisms on pages 25-33 of 
the monograph should be assigned to dif- 

ferent members who should apply them 

to the pictures under consideration. 


2. Pa 


7. Readings: Selections from late magazine 
articles commenting on the Van Dyck 
exhibition at Antwerp (see three maga- 
zine articles mentioned in bibliography). 

THIRD WEEK— 

I. Oral reports: How Belgium has preserved 
her neutrality; The Leopolds; The Court 
and Society. 

2. Map Review: The Congo Free State, show- 
ing its relation to adjoining territories. 

3. Paper: The Story of the Congo Free State 
(see articles in bibliography, “Belgian 
Life in Town and Country” and other 
helps). 

4. Roll-call: Brief reports on aspects of 
burgher and country life in Belgium (see 
“Belgian Life in Town and Country,” 
“Belgium and the Belgians,” etc.). 

5. Reading: Selections from Charlotte 
Bronté’s “Villette” and from “Where 
Ghosts Walk,” by Marion Harland de- 
scribing a recent visit to the scenes of 
“Villette” in Brussels. Or, discussion of 
“Belgian Art of Today” (see bibliog- 
raphy). 

6. Discussion: How the suffrage in Belgium 
compares with our own—favorably or 
not? (See North American Review, 
November, 1893; The Arena, 31: 157-66 
(Feb., ’04), and references in bibliog- 
raphy. ) 

FOURTH WEEK— 

1. Paper: Maurice Maeterlinck and his work 
(see bibliography, also “Warner Library 
of the World’s Best Literature”). 

2. Reading: Selection’ from “A Visit to 
Maeterlinck,” by. E. A. Steiner, Outlook, 


: 7OI. 

3. Roll-call: Quotations from Maeterlinck (see 
“The Library Shelf’). 

4. Book Review: Maeterlinck’s “The Life of 
the Bee.” 

5. Map Review: The cities of Belgium with 
respect to their present industrial prog- 
ress see required article, also “Belgian 
Life in Town and Country” and other 
helps). 

6. Brief reports on Belgian socialism (see 
article on Maison du Peuple in this maga- 
zine, “The Social Unrest,” chapter XL also 
“Belgian Socialism,” Outlook, 71: 795 
(Aug. 16, 02) and “The Belgian Politi- 
cal Situation,” Independent, 54: 970-73 
(April 24, 02), containing an account of 
the Maison du Peuple). 

Readings: From “Transatlantic Sketches,” 
by Henry James or “From the Lakes of 
—— to the Golden Horn,” by H. M. 

ield. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 

Be good at the depths of you, and you will 
discover that those who surround you will be 
good even to the same depths. Nothing re- 
sponds more infallibly to the secret cry of 
goodness than the secret cry of goodness that 
is near. While you are actively good in the 
invisible, all those who approach you will un- 
consciously do things that they could not do 
by the side of any other man. Therein lies a 
force that has no name; a spiritual rivalry that 
knows no resistance. It is as though this were 
the actual place where is the sensitive spot of 
our soul: for there are souls that seem to have 
forgotten their existence and to have renounced 
everything that enables the being to rise, but, 
once touched there, they all draw themselves 
erect; and in the divine plains of the secret 
goodness the most humble of souls cannot en- 
dure defeat—The Treasure of the I1umble. 

Nothing of beauty dies without having puri- 
fied something, nor can aught of beauty be lost. 
Let us not be afraid of sowing it along the 
road. It may remain there for weeks or 
years; but like the diamond, it cannot dissolve, 
and finally there will pass by some one whom 
its glitter will attract; he will pick it up and 
go his way rejoicing. Then why keep back a 
lofty; beautiful word, for that you doubt others 
will understand ?—The Treasure of the Humble. 

“Even to the very wretchedest of all,” said 
to me one day the loftiest-minded creature it 
has ever been my happiness to know, “even to 
the very wretchedest of all, I never have the 
courage to say anything in reply that is ugly 
or mediocre.” I have for a long time followed 
this man’s life, and have seen the inexplicable 
power he exercised over the most obscure, the 
most unapproachable, the blindest, even the 
most rebellious of souls. For no tongue can tell 


the power of a soul that strives to live in an 
atmosphere of beauty, and is actively. beautiful 
in itself, And indeed, is it not the quality of 
this activity that renders a life either miser- 
= = divine?—The Treasure of the Humble. 

appiness is a plant that thrives far more 
an y in moral than in intellectual life. Con- 
sciousness—the consciousness of happiness, 
above all—will not choose the intellect as a 
hiding place for the treasure it holds most 
dear. At times it would almost seem as if all 
that is loftiest in intellect, fraught with most 
comfort, is transformed into consciousness, 
only when passed through an act of virtue— 
Wisdom and Destiny. 

We all live in the sublime, where else can 
we live? That is the only place of life. And 
if aught be lacking, it is not the chance of 
living in heaven, rather it is watchfulness 
and meditation, also perhaps a little ecstacy of 
soul. Though you have but a little room, do 
you fancy that God is not there too, and that 
it is impossible to live therein a life that shall 
be somewhat lofty? If you complain of being 
alone, of the absence of events, of loving no 
one and being unloved, do you think that the 
words are true? Do you imagine that one can 
possibly be alone, that love can be a thing one 
knows, a thing one sees; that events can be 
weighed like the gold and silver of ransom? 
Cannot a living thought—proud or humble it 
matters not; so it comes but from your soul, it 
is great for you—cannot a lofty desire, or 
simply a moment of solemn watchfulness to 
life, enter a little room? And if you love not, 
or are unloved and can yet see with some depth 
of insight that thousands of things are beauti- 
ful, that the soul is great and life almost un- 
speakably earnest, is not that as beautiful as 
though you loved or were loved?—The Treas- 
ure of the Humble. 
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REPORTS FROM SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1904 


Reports from Chautauqua Assemblies 
throughout the United States, show that their 
hold upon the people as summer magnets is 
less affected by temporary attractions as they 
establish their permanent value year after year. 
Fears of such a universal counter attraction 
as the St. Louis World’s Fair and even the 
usual distracting conditions of a presidential 
year do not appear to have kept the people 
away from the Chautauqua Assemblies, to any 
great extent. The function of these assem- 
blies as inspiring educational and sane recrea- 
tional centers has been proven beyond ques- 
tion. 

Especially notable are the anniversary cele- 
brations such as the 25th, observed by Pacific 
Grove Assembly; the Chautauqua spirit which 
signally overcomes every obstacle which bad 
weather could interpose at Winfield, Kansas; 
the increasing observance of Recognition Day 
as a rallying occasion for the permanent con- 


stituencies of local assembly centers, C. L. S. 
C. Alumni banquets and local associations and 
a marked revival of interest in all-the-year- 
around C. L. S. C. work in many parts of 
the country. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


Despite the fact that the attention of: the 
country was occupied by the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion and a presidential campaign, the attend- 
ance at the Mother Chautauqua was fully up 
to record making figures, and the enthusiasm 
as unflagging as ever. Besides the usual 
number of visitors coming from a distance, the 
surrounding country sent:more than its ac- 
customied quota, due to the better transporta- 
tion facilities. A new trolley line extending 
from Mayville to Jamestown, in conjunction 
with the Chautauqua Steamboat Company, was 
equal to every demand of our visitors and 
contributed much to excursion patronage. 
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A disastrous fire on the seventh of July, 
destroying the entire business block, threat- 
ened to handicap the institution, but, through 
the hearty codperation of its friends, temporary 
buildings were erected and plans are already 
made for a new and handsome structure to be 
built for the concessionaires. 

During the sixty days of this, the thirty- 
first annual Assembly, the program was re- 
plete with good things, well 
arranged for both enlight- 
enment and entertainment. 
It was an inspiration to 
have the presence of the 
beloved founder and chan- 
cellor of the institution, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, 
and the fact that his en- 
ergies hereafter will be 
devoted almost entirely to 
the Chautauqua movement 
means a great deal. 

The musical side of the 
Assembly was progressive- 
ly excellent. A large 
chorus under the direction 
of Mr. Alfred Hallam and 
the Band and Orchestra 
with H. B. Vincent as di- 
rector, added much to 
the entertainment, as was 


MISS M. E. B. 
NORTON 
Secretary of Paci- 
Ss teem C. Ek. 
S. C., 1881-84. 


shown by the large audiences whenever they 


appeared. During the season the chorus gave 
most successful renditions of the oratorios of 
“The Messiah” and “Creation.” Other musical 
treats were two comic operas in concert form, 
the children’s operetta and special concerts. 

On the program were many persons of prom- 
inence, chief among whom might be mentioned 
Hon. Wm. H. Taft, Secretary of War, who 
spoke on the Philippine Question. 

The department of summer schools had a 
most satisfactory year. The total number 
registered was 2,479, a gain of eighteen over 
last year, and the largest in the history of the 
Assembly. The departments of English, Psy- 
chology, Pedagogy, Arts and Crafts, Music, 
Physical Education and Expression were the 
most popular, while special work, having for its 
center the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, was given for 
the children, there being 320 boys and 255 
girls enrolled, respectively. 

Recognition Day was fittingly observed on 
the seventeenth of August and nearly one 
hundred members of the graduating class were 
present at Chautauqua and marched through 
the Golden Gate. Special reports regarding 
the C. L. S. C. activities appear in pages of 
the C. L. S. C. Round Table in this issue of 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN. Enlarged interest taken 
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in the C. L. S. C. exercises was but an indica- 
tion of the continued growth of the C. L. S. C. 
Every class from the first, in 1882, was repre- 
sented, besides large numbers from the under- 
graduate classes. 

One of the ‘striking features of the past 
season was the formation, August 9, of the 
Chautauqua Circle of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution with 54 charter members. 
The officers selected are: Mrs. Mattie B. Tucker, 
Louisville, Ky., president, Mrs. Alice Brad- 
ford Wiles, Chicago, Ill., vice-president, and 
Mrs. Robert Alexander, “The Delmar,” Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary and treasurer. Many 
of the members are prominent in the C. L. S. 
C. movement and this Chautauqua Circle will 
be a growing center of interest as the first 
Chautauqua organization among the patriotic 
orders. 

The outlook for the next Chautauqua sea- 
son and for the future of the Institution is 
very bright. Besides the planning for a new 
store building it is hoped that the new Hall of 
Philosophy will be finished before the opening 
of the season of 1905. Plans are perfected 
already for beginning the work of enclosing 
the Aula Christi, and with the contributions 
in sight it is hoped to have it finished at an 
early date. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY, PACIFIC GROVE AS- 
SEMBLY, MONTEREY, CAL 


The most notable event in the Assembly cal- 
endar this year has been the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Pacific Grove Chautauqua As- 
sembly, near Monterey, California. This As- 
sembly has always occupied a position of 
deserved prominence among affiliated Chau- 
tauquas. It was at Pacific Grove that Chan- 
cellor Vincent, in 1879, in connection with 
the opening exercises of that Assembly, in- 
augurated the C. L. S. C. on the Pacific Coast. 
This was one year after the organization of 
the C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua itself. The 
Pacific Grove Assembly was a peculiarly fitting 
place for the starting of such a movement on 
the coast because the men and women at the 
head of its affairs were recognized leaders of 
education in California. 

In the absence of Rev. C. C. Stratton, first 
president of the Pacific Chautauqua, Dr. Eli 
McClish, President of the Assembly, delivered 
the sermon in Assembly Hall on ‘Sunday 
morning, and at five o’clock in the afternoon 
he conducted a Vesper Service on the beach. 
This was the same service as that used twenty- 
five years ago by Bishop (then Dr.) Vincent 
and Joseph Cook. The attendance was very 
large and the service most impressive. The 
order of service was compiled by Mrs. E. R. 





Wagner and consisted of hymns, responsive 
readings from the scripture and prayer. The 
beautiful Monterey pines and the broad Pacific 
formed a most picturesque background for the 
scene. 

On Monday afternoon the exercises mark- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary were held in 
Assembly Hall. Five persons who were pres- 
ent and helped to organize the Assembly 
twenty-five years ago were present at this time, 
Miss Norton, Mrs. Wagner, Mrs. Bentley, Mis. 
Rice and Mr. Jacks. 

The anniversary exercises included greetings 
from Chancellor Vincent, the delivering of an 
anniversary address and the sketch of the his- 
tory of the Pacific Branch C. L. S. C., with 
other appropriate features. 

The story of the C. L. S. C. work on the 
coast, was given in the form of three papers 
prepared by Miss Lucy M. Washburn, Miss 
Mary E. B. Norton and Mrs. E. J. Dawson. 
The history thus chronicled was a remark- 
able one. 

The first secretary for the coast was Miss 
Lucy M. Washburn, who held her position for 
two years, when she was succeeded by Miss 
M. E. B. Norton, who in turn gave place to 
Mrs. Mary H. Field in 1884. Mrs. Field had 
unusual gifts as a writer and her ready pen 
and graceful literary ‘style have been of great 
service to the C. L. S. C. Her charming 
little story, “The Evolution of Mrs. Thomas,” 
first published in the Pacific Coast paper, has 
gone into the hands of 
thousands of people and 
this year has been reprint- 
ed in the July CHauTau- 
QUAN, that it may be avail- 
able for thousands more. 

In 1889, Mrs. Field was 
succeeded by Mrs. E. J. 
Dawson, who for fifteen 
years has given untiring 
devotion to the C. L. S. C. 
work on the coast. During 
the past twenty-five years 
the Pacific branch office of 
the C. L. S. C. has enrolled 











considerably more than 

seven thousand members. 

MISS LUCY M. R Pip D 
WASHBURN On ecognition ay, 





First Secretary of when the four members 
Pacific Coast C. of the class of 1904 re- 
L. S. C., 1879-81. ceived their diplomas, a 

unique feature of the exercises was the plant- 

ing of a cypress tree, beneath which, in a 

crystal tube hermetically sealed, was placed 

the following inscription, “The Pacific Grove 

Assembly of the Chautauqua Literary and 

Scientific Circle, on its twenty-fifth anniver- 

sary, July 19, 1904, planted this Monterey 
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cypress on the spot where Dr. John H. Vincent 
first suggested the organization of a branch of 
the C. L. S. C. on the Pacific Coast.” 

As a feature of the tree-planting ceremony, 
fourteen C. L. S. C. members representing 
classes from 1882 to 1904, each gave an appro- 
priate quotation and threw in a shovelful of 
soil. The little flower girls closed the cere- 
mony by heaping around the roots of the tree 
their bunches of flowers. 
The tree is supposed to be 
good for two thousand 
years, and Mrs. Dawson 
in sending her report of 
the occasion says: “If it 
should ever be destroyed 
and have to give place to 
the needs of a great city, 
and its poor roots give up 
the crystal tube, with what 
speculation would they try 
to decipher the mystic let- 
ters C. L. S. C. until some- 
one wise in ancient lore 
will place the date and 
MRS. E. J. DAWSON €Vent in the Vincent dyn- 
Secretary of Paci- asty!” 

fic / Branch The decorations for the 

C. L. S. C. since day were ofa patrioticchar- 

1889. acter to emphasize the work 
of the “American Year” just closed. Bishop Vin- 
cent on his visit to the Pacific Grove Assem- 
bly presented them with a silk flag which he 
had carried through the Holy Land. Dr. Mc- 
Clish while presiding on Recognition Day this 
year told the story of the gift and unfurled the 
historic flag. 

At five o’clock the annual Alumni Banquet 
was served in the Sunday School room of the 
church. The tickets and menu cards were sil- 
vered in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and the toastmaster, Dr. Filben, introduced 
with happy comment one speaker after another 
whose reminiscences brought back vividly 
many historic events in the history of the As- 
sembly. One of the most memorable incidents 
of the day was the tribute of appreciation paid 
to Dr. Filben, Mrs. E. J. Dawson and Miss M. 
E. B. Norton. To each was given a set of 
resolutions, engrossed and bound in seal and 
approprately inscribed in silver. 

The Pacific Grove Chautauquans closed 
this eventful celebration with a new appre- 
ciation of the widespread influence which 
they have been able to exert through these 
twenty-five years. 





LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


The nineteenth annual session of the Long 
Beach, California, Chautauqua Association 


was held from the eleventh to the twenty-third 
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of July. The season of 1904 was the best 
and most inspiring held so far. The kindest 
feelings are entertained towards the movement 


“by all classes, and the daily and weekly press 


by favorable notices did much to bring about 
the success of the Assembly. Recognition Day 
was fittingly observed on July 18, with a 
class of seven. Professor George R. Crow, 
who has been connected with the Long Beach 
Assembly ever since its beginning, and is its 
present president, pointing to the successes of 
the past, looks forward to a continued growth 
in the future. 


BOULDER, COLORADO 

The Assembly at Boulder, Colorado, cele- 
brated Recognition Day on the third of August, 
with one graduate. The address was by Mrs. 
Luther Goddard. The C. L. S. C. was in 
charge of Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, of 
Austin, Texas, and largely as a result of her 
work a class of thirty new members was en- 
rolled. The Summer School, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ira M. DeLong, was very suc- 
cessful, the courses on Aesthetics, Architec- 
ture and Vocal Music being the main features. 


GLEN PARK, COLORADO 

The Rocky Mountain Chautauqua at Glen 
Park, Colorado, was presided over by Dr. B. T. 
Vincent, superintendent of instruction. Under 
Dr. Vincent’s leadership it is hoped to arouse 
new interest in the C. L. S. C. work. Classes 
were held in Sociology, Normal Work, Child 
Study and Christian Work, along with special 
evening lectures. Probably the most striking 
feature of the program was the series of 
morning institutes conducted by Prof. F. H. H. 
Roberts of Denver University. The maximum 
attendance on any one day was two hundred 
twenty-five. Extensive improvements were 
made during the season of 1903; consequently, 
no special additions were made during 1904. 


CHAUTAUQUA, ILLINOIS 


The twenty-first session of the Piasa Chau- 
tauqua Assembly was held from July 14 to 
August 10, and, while the grounds are but 
thirty-seven miles from the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, the gate receipts were almost the same 
as those for 1903. 

Recognition Day was held on August 4, 
with Rev. J. H. Batten as the speaker, his sub- 
ject being The Higher Expansion. A diploma 
was awarded to Miss Laura Walters of St. 
Louis. About twenty-five C. L. S. C. alumni 
and members were present. The C. L. S. C. 
work was directed by Mrs. Carrie L. Grout, 
and Round Table talks were given by her. 

Many improvements were put in this sum- 


mer, including a fine hotel, bathing pool, new 
entrance, new fleet of launches and boats, six- 
teen rustic bridges, new floors in the audi- 
torium and Hall of Philosophy, enlarged pump- 
ing plant, electric light plant, and eighteen 
cottages. Many other cottages will be put up 
before the next assembly and other improve- 
ments are promised. 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 

The Lincoln Chautauqua has_ enjoyed 
phenomenal prosperity during the three years 
of its existence and is taking high rank among 
the western assemblies irrespective of their 
age or experience. The third assembly, just 
closed, has been a remarkably successful one, 
the total attendance aggregating thirty-five 
thousand. There were one hundred and twenty 
tents and about five hundred and seventy 
campers. 

The exercises were held in the new steel 
auditorium, recently completed at a cost of 
nearly ten thousand dollars, and seating thirty- 
five hundred people comfortably. One of the 
lecturers pronounced it the finest building he 
had ever seen, after visiting forty assemblies. 


The past season marked the inauguration of 
the C. L. S. C. at Lincoln, and Recognition 
Day was not observed. Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of 
of Des Moines, Iowa, was in charge of the 
work and delivered a course of most inter- 
esting and instructive talks on literary topics. 
Eight readers were enrolled during the as- 
sembly and others will join later. A daily 
course in Bible study, which aroused consid- 
erable interest, was conducted by Rev. E. L. 
Parks, D. D., of Atlanta, Georgia. Among 
the lecturers Father T. J. Vaughan, William J. 
Bryan, Dr. Nancy McGee Waters, Lou J. 
Beauchamp, Edward Burton McDowell and 
H. W. Sears gave excellent satisfaction. 

For next year a complete system of water- 
works and sewerage has been determined upon. 
The program will probably be strengthened by 
the addition of a kindergarten and several 
schools. The sale of one hundred and seventy 
lots for camping purposes insures a continued 
and rapid growth. 


LITHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS 


The fourteenth annual assembly of the 
Lithia Springs, Illinois, Chautauqua was held 
from the sixth to the twenty-third of August. 
The attendance was not so large as during 
some of the former seasons, due to the World’s 
Fair and other assemblies in the vicinity fed 
by Sunday railroad excursions. However, it 
was the unanimous verdict that there was 
never a better Chautauqua session held at 
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Lithia Springs. The spirit of loyalty to the 
Chautauqua ideal was at high tide. 

Recognition Day was observed on August 
23. Bishop John H. Vincent gave the address 
and awarded diplomas to eight graduates. 
About forty alumni attended the Assembly, 
and there were about fifty additional members 
added to the C. L. S. C., making over two 
hundred readers having Lithia Springs as a 
center. Rev. B. W. Tyler was in charge of 
the C. L. S. C. Round Table and did most 
acceptable service. Among the talks given 
were those of Dr. John Quincy Adams, on Art 
in Daily Life; Prof. H. H. Barber, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., Divinity School, on Literature and 
kindred subjects; Dr. John S. Cook, on His- 
tory; Rev. J: R. Van Pelt, on Bible Study; 
Prof. J. Ernest Woodland, on Radium and 
kindred subjects. The Cooking School, Physi- 
cal Culture Department, Kindergarten, Biblical 
Studies, Scientific and Nature Studies and 
Literature were all in charge of skilful teach- 
ers, and were well attended. The attendance 
on Farmer’s and Sunday School Days was 
nearly double this year what is had ever been 
before. Prof. Hopkins, of Illinois State Uni- 
versity, and others gave valuable addresses on 
Farmer’s Day, and the W. C. T. U. and Tem- 
perance Reform work were not neglected. Rev. 
Mecca Varney gave an address for the 
Woman’s Club that was greatly appreciated. 

The program on the whole this year was of 
rare excellence. Some of the great attractions 
were: Professor John W. Wetzel, of Yale 
University; Miss Ben Oliel, of the Holy Land; 
South African Boy Choir; Dr. T. Iyenega, 
Japanese scholar and statesman; Dr. Scott F. 
Hershey, of Boston; Captain Jack Crawford; 
and Captain R. P. Hobson. Captain Hobson’s 
plea for foreign missions made a profound im- 
pression. Mr. Noah Beilharz’s reading of the 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster” won great praise. The 
Lithia Springs orchestra and quartet gave ex- 
cellent music. All the people rejoiced at the 
presence of Bishop Vincent and were full of 
praise of his address. 

The outlook for the perpetuity and growth 
of Lithia Springs Chautauqua was never more 
promising. The manager, Mr. Jasper L. Dout- 
hit, reports that from promises received, the 
attendance during the season of 1905 will be 
large. 


PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS 


The seventh annual Assembly of the Old 
Salem Chautauqua was a great success. Al- 
though but little over one hundred miles from 
St. Louis and, therefore, within the direct in- 
fluence of the World’s Fair, more people 
camped on the grounds than in any previous 
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season. Over four thousand people were the 
happy occupants of more than four hundred 
tents and seventy-five cottages which filled 
the Chautauqua grounds. The program was 
eminently satisfactory and the patrons of the 
many schools say it has never been excelled. 

The influence of the C. L. S. C. was ap- 
parent, and twenty-one schools, mostly of a 
practical character, were conducted. Rec- 
ognition Day was observed on next to the 
last day of the Assembly, August 22, with 
Bishop Vincent as the orator. Seven diplomas 
were awarded, and five graduates of former 
years, to whom diplomas had been sent direct- 
ly, passed through the arches. Dr. George M. 
Brown, of Brooklyn, New York, was in charge 
of the C. L. S. C. work during the entire As- 
sembly, conducting a Round Table each day 
and in many other ways emphasizing the move- 
ment. A C. L. S. C. Association was formed, 
embracing all the C. L. S. C. graduates and 
readers who recognize Old Salem as their As- 
sembly home, for the purpose of continuing 
the C. L. S. C. propaganda throughout the 
year. About one hundred new readers were 
enrolled, but many more will be heard from a 
little later. 

In addition to the improvements mentioned in 
the forecast of this Assembly in the July CHau- 
TAUQUAN, a $1,500 refreshment pavilion was 
completed and used during the Assembly. The 
scheme of improvements for next year has 
not been worked out in all its details, but will 
doubtless include several new buildings. 


REMINGTON, INDIANA 


The attendance at the Fountain Park Assem- 
bly at Remington, Indiana, reached twenty 
thousand. This was the tenth session and was 
better than any of the preceding. The most 
important educational feature was a series of 
sermon lectures on the Bible, given each fore- 
noon by Rev. Medbury of Des Moines, Iowa. 
The assured improvements are better hotel 
facilities, more cottages and a better and more 
extended program. 


ISLAND PARK ASSEMBLY, ROME CITY, INDIANA 


The twenty-sixth session of the Western 
Chautauqua, Island Park Assembly, at Rome 
City, Indiana, closed on August 12, after a most 
successful course of twenty-three days. The C. 
L. S. C. work was carried forward with earn- 
estness and interest. Miss Catherine Harper 
of Goshen, Indiana, had charge of the head- 
quarters which were open every day of the 
session. The books of the C. L. S. C. were ex- 
hibited and explained, the people were urged 
to take up the course and much interest was 
aroused along reading circle lines. Recogni- 








tion Day, July 29, was one of the good dates 
of the Assembly. Dr. Wilbur L. Davidson of 
Washington, D. C., had charge of the exer- 
cises. Over forty readers and alumni were in 
line. Dr. Davidson made an able address in 
outlining the Reading Course work and was 
followed by Dr. W. H. Hickman, president of 
the Board of Trustees of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, in the address of the afternoon on 
“Home Education.” His usual platform ability 
was manifested. 

Lectures along educational lines during the 
session were by Dr. Colledge, Dr. Samuel Sel- 
uba, Dr. A. W. Lamar, Dr. Joseph Mauck, 
Hillsdale College, Dr. C. W. Winchester, 
Taylor University, Dr. W. L. Davidson, Amer- 
ican University, Dr. Robert Kelley, Earlham 
College, and Dr. George Wood Anderson, 
Troy, N. Y. Training school classes in elocu- 
tion, physical culture and science were under 
the Assembly W. C. T. U. The attendance was 
up to the record of former years, with bright 
promises for 1905. The former Executive 
Board continues in control with J. F. Snyder, 
of La Grange, Indiana, as Field Manager, and 
Dr. W. L. Davidson, Superintendent of Plat- 
form. 

ALLERTON, IOWA 


The Chautauqua Assembly at Allerton, Iowa, 
this season was considered by the managers as 
one of the most successful ever held at this 
place. The average attendance was about two 
thousand. The Assembly was a financial suc- 
cess and there is strong talk of buying grounds 
and building a permanent tabernacle. Here- 
tofore the grounds have been leased and a 
large tent used as an Assembly Hall. 

The C. L. S. C. work this year was under 
the management of Miss Inez F. Kelso of 
Corydon, Iowa. A program was prepared by 
local talent of papers, talks and music along 
lines of thought that have to do with the next 
year’s C. L. S. C. Reading Course. Much inter- 
est was manifested in these programs and good 
audiences greeted the speakers each day at 9:30 
a. m., the C. L. S. C. hour. A Recognition 
Day was planned but not carried out because of 
the sickness of some of the people who were 
to take part in it. But plans are already pro- 
jected for a grand Recognition Day for next 
year. There is a large class for 1905 at Aller- 
ton with several members in other places in 
the vicinity who want to take part in the cere- 
mony. Prospects for enrolment in the Class 
of 1908 are encouraging. 


CLARINDA, IOWA 


The Clarinda, Iowa, Chautauqua Assembly 
was a marked success. A new feature was the 
Cc. L. S. C. Round Table work, planned by 
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Dr. Clara B. Willis, the local Chautauqua rep- 
resentative, assisted by Miss Mary Berry. 
Owing, however, to the enforced absence of Dr. 
Willis by reason of illness the program had to 
be looked after by substitutes who were forth- 
coming in the persons of Mrs. Dill, Mrs. Tun- 
necliffe, Miss Berry, Miss Rhoda Knox and 
Miss Jessie Godfrey, the latter having charge 
of the C. L. S. C. headquarters, answering 
questions, etc. The Round Table speakers 
were Prof. W. E. Salsbury on Geographical 
Influences in History; Rev. J. N. MacLane on 
Browning’s “The Ring and the Book”; Rev J. 
F. Horne’ The Minstrel and the Troubadour, a 
Study in Sources and Origin of Literature; and 
Miss Frances Norris on European Travels. 
Besides these, former and present readers of 
the C. L. S. C. read short papers and gave 
talks. The Round Tables were well received 
and interest in general Chautauqua work was 
aroused by it. All the present readers will con- 
tinue the course and several new ones will be 
added. 

Recognition Day was celebrated on August 
17, with an address by Dr. George L. Robin- 
son of Chicago University on The Bible and 
Modern Discoveries. It was an able address by 
an able man. The important educational fea- 
tures of the program were the Bible lectures 
by Dr. Robinson, the address by Dr. Toyo- 
kichi Iyenaga on The Russo-Japanese Strug- 
gle, and the literary lectures by Leon Vincent 
on Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne, Carlyle and 
other writers. 

This was the eighth and best season of the 
Assembly. It was the unanimous voice of 
those who were present and know what was 
done to have the good work go on. Finan- 
cially, the season was a success and with the 
improvements already made, it is the intention 
to raise the standard of the future. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


The Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Assembly of six- 
teen days had a very large attendance, more 
than two thousand being present daily. The 
fact that the grounds are some distance out- 
side the city prevented any attempt to hold 
forenoon sessions. The C. L. S. C. work was 
in charge of Mrs. F. Harmon, Mrs. Mosier and 
J. F. Monk and considerable literature was 
distributed with good results. 

This being only the second year of the as- 
sembly, no diplomas were awarded. However, 
Recognition Day was fittingly observed and 
about one hundred members and Alumni of the 
C. L. S. C. listened to Dr. R. S. MacArthur, 
who spoke on “Russia, the Great Bear.” 

Among the contemplated improvements is a 
new auditorium which will probably be built in 
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the spring. The glowing prospects of the As- 
sembly amply justify this. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 

The Waterloo, Iowa, Assembly finished its 
most successful session this season. The 
grounds and surroundings are most attractive, 
and this, combined with the superior excellence 
of the entertainment, brought out a large at- 
tendance. Much interest was shown in the C. 
L. S. C. work and many new readers were 
added. Recognition Day, however, was not 
observed, as only two of the 1904 graduates 
were present. 


CAWKER CITY, KANSAS 

The Lincoln Park Chautauqua at Cawker 
City, Kansas, held its third annual assembly 
from the twenty-first to the thirty-first of July. 
About two hundred tents were occupied by 
families, clubs or societies, and large audiences 
were present to enjoy the splendid program. 

The C. L. S. C. work was in charge of Miss 
Meddie Hamilton, of Wichita, and the Round 
Table meetings aroused much interest and a 
large list of readers was enrolled. Several 
clubs in the vicinity are quite active in the 
work. While retaining their club names, they 
find the Chautauqua courses to be most ad- 
mirably adapted to their needs. 

During this session one hundred and eighteen 
leases of lots at fifty dollars each were made 
and many permanent improvements are planned 
for next year. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS 

The eighteenth annual assembly of tiie Wis- 
field, Kansas, Chautauqua, was to have been 
held at Island Park, beginning June 14, but on 
account of heavy floods and continuous rains, 
it was postponed until June 28. The result was 
that the program had to be re-made, and mich 
additional expense incurred. On the twenty- 
eighth with the opening exercises came rain, 
which continued during the whole 
overflowing the grounds and driving everyone 
to Winfield, where accommodations were pro- 
vided by the citizens. The opera house was 
utilized for the afternoon and night lectures, 
and the various classes and departments were 
held in the churches, and what had threatened 
to be a disastrous session, ended triumphantly 
on the evening of July 8. 

The various eschools did good work. The De- 
partment of Literature and that of Sacred Lit- 
erature were well attended. A Boy’s Club, a 


session, 
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Girls’ Club and a Model Kindergarten were 
among the attractive features. The Woman's 
Associated Clubs in their fine new quarters at- 
tracted much attention. The dedication ser- 
vices were held on July 6 and the grand rally 
at the tabernacle proved a climax of the ses- 
sion. 

The C. L. S. C., while handicapped by the 
change in the date, did good work. Mrs. Piatt, 
who has had charge of the work for the past 
seven years, was able to be present but two 
days. However, Miss Hamilton was fully 
equal to the task. Twenty-seven diplomas 
were awarded, eleven of the recipients being 
present. The Recognition services were well 
attended and were ended with a recepfion in 
which all joined. 

The future looks bright. The C. L. S. C. 
has a firm hold on Winfield. The citizens 
have rallied both morally and financially to the 
support of the Chautauqua movement, and its 
influence promises to extend every year. 


MONTWAIT, MASS. 

The New England Chautauqua held a most 
successful Assembly at Montwait, Mass., clos- 
ing its session on the twenty-second of July. 
Recognition Day was celebrated with due 
pomp, the address being given by Bishop John 
H. Vincent, George H. Clark, superintendent 
of instruction, presenting the dipomas. 


WASHINGTON GROVE, MARYLAND 

Recognition Day was observed by the Wash- 
ington Grove, Maryland, Assembly by the pre- 
sentation of four diplomas. Rev. E. W. Mor- 
ton made the address, his subject being The 
Chautauqua Movement. 

This was the third season for Washington 
Grove, and the attendance and interest were 
encouraging. Among the speakers were Prof. 
Charles S. Smith, who spoke on Causes of the 
French Revolution; Dr. D. E. Wiber, Pasteur 
and his Influence upon Scientific Progress; T. 
H. Tibbits, The Suez and Panama Canals; 
Prof. Gustave Bender, German Music; Miss 
Frank Miller, Italian Immigrants; and W. H. 
H. Smith, Review of Dr. Black’s Chautauqua 
Lectures on Mind and Heart Culture. 

A very successful Art Class and a Kinder- 
garten taught by Miss Morgan, were among 
the educational features. 

As to the tuture, plans are in contemplation 
for the erection of a tabernacle to seat about 
twelve hundred. 


(To be continued in November.) 
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UNDERGRADUATE CLASSES 


CLASS OF 1908.—“TENNYSON.” 
“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
Me tee W. H. Hickman, Jamestown, 
Y 


Vice-presidents—Mrs. C. H. Abbott, Winter- 
park, Fla.; Rev. S. F. Willis, New York City; 
Sefiorita Maria del Pilar Zamora, Manila, P. 
I.; Prof. S. C. Schmucker, West Chester, Pa.; 
George W. Downing, Binghamton, N. Y.; Mrs. 
T. H. Loller, Denison, 'O.; Mrs. Mary M. T. 
Runnels, Nipino, Cal.; Miss Millicent E. Stone, 
Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Joseph Burton Dibrell, 
Segum, Tex. 

—— Sarah E. Ford, Deposit, 


Treasurer and Trustee—Conrad V. Mur- 
phree, Gadsden, Ala. 
Class Flower—The Red Rose. 


CLASS OF 1907.—“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
“The aim of education is character.” 


President—Professor G. D. Kellogg, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

Vice-presidents—Mr. S. M. Cooper, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, St. Nicholas 
Magazine, New York City; Miss Guillermina, 
Gonzalez, Porto Rico; Mr. L. H. Bowman, 
Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. J. C. B. Stivers, Cleveland, 
O.; Mrs. W. K. Pendleton, Eustis, Fla.; Miss 
Margaret H. McPherson, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
L. G. Knight, Grand Junction, Colo.; Miss 
Grace Hunt, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles B. 
Foster, Caloosee, Fla. 

Treasurer—Mr. FE. N. Transeau, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Secretary—Mrs. A. B. Avery, Shreveport, 


a. 
Class Flower—The Cardinal Flower. 


CLASS OF 1906—“JOHN RUSKIN.” 


“To love light and seek knowledge must be 
always right.” 

President—Bishop W. F. Oldham, India. 

Acting President—Mr. Carlton Hillyer, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Honorary Member—Edward Howard Griggs, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Vice-presidents—H. L. Sawyer, Springfield, 
O.; Mrs. Josephine E. Heermans, Kansas City, 
Mo.; E. S. Knowles, Ensley, Ala.; H. W. Mor- 
ton, Sandusky, O.; Miss Hattie E. Todd, Tops- 
field, Mass. ; Miss Cora C. Staples, Emlenton, 

; Miss Sara G. Stokes, Augusta, Ga.; Mrs. 
Helter M. Briggs, New York City. 
ee S. A. Green, Chautauqua, 


Class pins can be secured from Mrs. Charles 
H. Russell, 216 18th St., Toledo, O 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mrs. A. B. Allen, 
Oberlin, O. 

Class Flower—The Lily. 


CLASS OF 1905.—“THE COSMOPOLITANS.” 


Class Poet—Robert Browning. 
“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” 
President—Dr. J. A. Babbitt, Haverford, Pa. 
Vice-presidents—Mr. C. D. Firestone, Col- 
umbus, ©.; Miss Mary K. Bissell, Cincinnati, 
O.; Dr. Russell M. Warren, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Mr. George Wharton James, Pasadena, Cal.; 
Christina I. Tingling, London, England; Mrs. 
Richard Patten, Cardenas, Cuba; Miss Ailene 
V. Belden, New Orleans, La.; Miss Elizabeth 
L. Foote, New York City; Miss Anne M. Heile- 
man, Greeley, Colo.; Miss Sadie Goss, Stony 
Point, Va. 

Secretary—Miss Eleanor McCready, 614 
Auburn Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Dr. R. M. Warren. 

Class Flower—Cosmos. 


GRADUATE CLASSES 


CLASS OF 1904.—“LEWIS MILLER.” 

“The horizon widens as we climb.” 
President—Francis Wilson, New Rochelle, 
Y 


Honorary Members—Mrs. Lewis Miller, Ak- 
ron, O.; Mr. Richard Burton, Boston, Mass. 

First Vice- president—Mrs. Helen Bullock, 
Elmira, 

Vice- presidents—-Mrs. L. L. Burke, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mr. Scott Brown, Chicago. IIl.; 
Mrs. T. Chapman, Selma, Ala.; Mrs. Mary 
Hutchins Cozzens, Cleveland, O.; Mr. J. B. 
Pace, Bowling Green, Ky.; Mr. R. M. Jackson, 
Upland, Neb.; Mrs. E. M. Robinson, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mr. T. H. Landon, Bordentown, 
N. J.; Mrs. C. H. Vernon, Brownwood, Tex. ; 
Lieutenant John D. Rogers, Devonport, Eng- 
land; Mrs. Carl Zinnsmeister, Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Josie E. House, 1230 Am- 
sterdam Ave.. New York City. 

Secretary—Miss Charlotte Howard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Historian—Mrs. M. K. Walker, Wellsville, 


Class Flower—Clematis. 
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CLASS OF 1903.—“QUARTER-CENTURY CLASS.” 
“What ts excellent is permanent.” 


President—Mrs. Alice M. Hemenway, Edge- 
wood, R. I. 

Vice-presidents—Mr. F. C. Bray, Chicago; 
Mrs. G. N. Luccock, Oak Park, Ill.; Mr. Clem. 
Studebaker, South Bend, Ind.; Mrs. W. E. Ma- 
gill, Erie, Pa.; Mrs. F. W. Trumper, Cleveland, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Canandaigua, N. Y.; Mrs. 
K. P. Snyder, Kansas City, Kan.; Miss Bell 
Peacock, Ft. Worth, Texas; Mr. E. Lownsbury, 
Brookton, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mr. J. W. Clark, 
New Castle, Pa. 

Secretary—Mrs. J. J. Covert, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Class Flower—Cornflower. 

Class Emblem—Three ears of corn (red, 
white and blue). 


CLASS OF 1902.—“THE ALTRURIANS.” 
“Not for self, but for all.” 


President—Mrs. Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, 
Ga. 
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Vice-president—Dr. G. N. Luccock, Oak 
Park, [il.; Dr. E. L. Warren,. Louisville, 
Ky.; Mrs. Josephine Braman. Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. A. T. Van Laer, New York, N. Y.; Miss 
H. M. Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Norton, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mr. C. M. Stoddard, Plattsburg, 


Ill.; Mrs. Mullets, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. F. M, 
Keefe, Waltham, Mass. ; Mrs. E. H. Baum- 
gaertner, Decatur, Texas; Mrs..E. D. Hale, 
Niles, Cal.; Mr. Jesse Smith, Titusville. Pa. 
Pees Belle Richards, Oil City, 
a. 


Treasurer and Trustee—Miss Julia Parker, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Class Flower—Golden Glow. 


CLASS OF 1901.—“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 
“Light, Love, Life.” 


President— Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge, 
New York City. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. Samuel George, Wells- 
ville,s W. Va.; Mrs. Helen Irwin Savage, 
Churchville, N. Y.; Miss Clara Mathews, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss F. A. P. Spurway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. B. F. Miesse, Chillicothe, 
O.; Miss Caroline Leech, Louisville, Ky. ; Miss 
Elizabeth Stewart, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stockton, Williamsburg, 0.; Miss Mar- 
garet A. Hackley, Georgetown, Ky. 

Secretary and Treas-ser—Mrs. Marcus W. 
Jamieson, Warren, Pz 

Trustee—Mrs. Hele.. trwin Savage, Church- 
ville, N. Y. 

Class Flower—Coreopsis. 

Class Emblem—The Palm. 


CLASS OF 1900.—“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


“Faith in the God of truth; hope for the un- 
folding centuries; charity toward all en- 
deavor.” “Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 


President—Dr. N. I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III. 

Vice-presidents—Jas. B. Scott. Baltimore, 
Md.; Mrs. Elizabeth Bashinsky, Troy, Ala.; 
Miss Bessie Arnold, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. G. C. 
Nelson, Chico, Cal.; Rev. John A. McKamy, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Catherine Arnott Tay- 
lor, Wickliffe, O.; Mrs. Hannah Shurr, El 
Paso. Il!.; Miss Mary Furman, Shreveport, 
La.; Mrs. Emeline Smith, Rowayton Conn.; 
Mrs. Wm. J. Ritchey, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mabel Camp- 
bell, Cohoes. N. Y. 

Trustee—J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. 


Financial Committee—Mrs. J. Preston Hall, 
Fredonia, N. Y.; Miss Mary Jameson, Cohoes, 
N. Y.; Rev. Smith Ordw ay, Sodus, N. Y 

Class Flower—The Pine. 


CLASS OF 1899.—“THE PATRIOTS.” 
“Fidelity, Fraternity.” 


President—Capt. J. A. Travis, 1008 E. Capi- 
tol St., Washington, D. C. 

Vice- presidents—Mr. W. J. Ford, Hiram, O.; 
Capt. P. W. Bemis, Westfield, N. Y.; Mrs. “a 
D. Barbee, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. S. R. Strong, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mr. John C. Martin, New 
York City. 

Secretary—Mrs. W. D. Barnard, 54 Belve- 
dere Ave., Cleveland. O. 

_i reasurer—Miss C. E. Parsons, Albion, O. 
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Trustee—Mrs. J. V. Ritts, Butler, Pa. 
Class Flower—The Fern. 
Class Emblem—The Flag. 

CLASS OF 1898.—“THE LANIERS.” 


“The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 


President—Mrs. A. R. Halsted, South 
Orange, N. J. 
Vice-presidents—Miss Mary H. Askew 


Mather, Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Robert P. Gib- 
son, Croton Falls, N. Y.; Mr. W. P. Speakman, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Miss Ella Scofield, Warren, 
Pa.; Mrs. Frank T. Wray, Apollo, Pa.; Mrs. 
Isabella M. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
a Ella A. Stowell, Portland, 

Treasurer and Trustee—Miss Fannie B. Col- 
lins, Grand View, 

Class Flower—Violet. 


CLASS OF 1897.— “THE ROMANS.” 

“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
President—Rev. W. P.. Varner, Allenport, 
a. 

Vice-presidents—E. P. Mackie, New Orleans, 


La.; W. H. Blanchard, Westminster, Vt.; Mrs. 
E. P. Crumb, St. Louis,- Mo.; Mrs. J. W. 
Doubleday, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. A. E. 


Barber. Bethel, Conn.; Mrs. A. P. Cosgrove, 
Pilot Point, Texas; Miss Carrie B. Runyon, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mrs. J. W. Double- 
day, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Eva Maynard Martin, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Class Emblem—Ivy. 


CLASS OF 1896—“THE TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“Truth is eternal.” 


President—John A. Seaton, Cleveland, O. 

Vice-presidents—Miss Sarah E. Briggs, New 
Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Cynthia A. Butler, Pitts- 
field, Ill.; Mrs. Annie J. Emery, Wellsburg, W. 
Va.; Mrs. J. D. Hamilton, Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Miss Irene D. Gallaway, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Mrs. Mary L. Ray. Warren, Ind.; Mrs. Selah 
Brown, Fostoria, O.; Miss Hattie Shuster, 
Shreveport, La.; Miss May Stansbury, Los 
am ge Cal.; Dr. Wm. C. Bower, Lebanon, 

an. 

Recording Secretary—Miss North, 
Pittsburg, Pa 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. J. D. Hamil- 
ton, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Treasurer—J. R. Conner, Franklin, Pa. 
 y sanesiieti H. Lincks, Jersey City, 


Scribe—Henry W. Sadd, Wapping, Conn. 
Orator—Rev. George W. Peck, Buffalo. N. 


Emily 


Class Flower—Forget-me-not. 
Emblem—Greek Lamp. 


CLASS OF 1895.—“THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“The truth shall make you free.” 


Presdent—Mr. Robert A. Miller, 
Porto Rico. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. George P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa,; Mrs. Robert A. Miller, Ponce, Porto 
Rico; Mrs. E. H. Peters, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. 
F. B. Sawvel, Greenville, Pa. 


Ponce, 
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Secretary—Miss C. Lawrence, Brooklyn, N. 
‘Treasurer—Miss F. M. Hazen, Chautauqua, 
| Wilbur F. Crafts, Washington, 
em Flower—Nasturtium.. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 


President—Rev. A. C. Ellis, D. D.. Erie, Pa. 
Vice-presidents—Rev. D. A. Cunningham, D. 


D., Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. J. B. Countryman, 
Somme. N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Ralston, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


Secretary and Treasurer— Miss Anna M. 
Thomson, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee—Rev. D. A. Cunningham, D. D., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Class Flower—Clover. 


CLASS OF 1893.—“THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
President—Rev. M. D. Lichliter, Harrisburg, 


a. 
Vice-presidents—Prof. G. E. Vincent, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rev. J. K. Adams, Hazen, Pa.; Mrs 
Mary B. "Ashton, Hamilton, O.; Mr. W. H. 
Scott, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Chas. Thayer, D. 
. cn Ee Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Green, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. W. H. 
Coonrod, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Mrs. Alma F. 
Piatt, Wichita, Kan. 
Secretary—Mrs. A. R. Silvers, Belfast, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Julia H. Thayer, Sherman, 


Class Trustee—Professor T. H. Paden, New 
Concord, O. 
Class Emblem—Acorn. 


CLASS OF 1892.—“THE COLUMBIANS.” 
“Seek and ye shall find.” 


¢ edioce Eloise L. Cotton, Griggs- 
ville, Ill. 

First Vice-president—Mrs. T. E. McCray, 
Bradford, Pa. 

Second Vice-president—Miss M. E. F. Eaton, 
Southport, Conn. 

District isp Mis Je Ls J. H. Vincent, 
Indianapolis ; J. L. Hurlbut, South 
om S N. J.; M -" G. E. W. Young, Adams, 

N. Y.; Mrs. J. H. Fryer, Galt, Canada; Miss 
Maud Hoxsie, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. "Frank 
Beard, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Grace Sherwood, 
Jefferson, O.; Mrs. Louise M. Beardsley, 
Derby, Conn. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Lillian B. 
Clarke, Andover, N. Y. 

Trustee—Rev. Thomas Cardis, Leroy, N. Y. 

Class Flower—Carnation. 


CLASS OF 1891.—“THE OLYMPIANS.” 
“So run that ye may obtain.” 


President—Dr. H. R. Palmer, New York 
City. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. L. E. Hawley, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. George Guernsey, Inde- 
pendence, Kan.; Mrs. C. W. Sersall, Warren, 
Pa.; Mrs. H. B. Shaw, Ormond, Fla.; Mr. 


Joseph Fryer, Galt, Canada; Rev. Edward G. 
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Laughry, Uniontown, Pa.; Mrs: A. N. Ebaugh, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. J. M. Durrell, Tilton, 
H.; Mrs. Sarah M. Steele, Oakland, Cal.; Mrs. 
R. P. Murdock, Wichita, Kan. 
Secretary—Mrs, Wm. Breeden, Jamestown, 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. George 
Guernsey, Independence, Kan. 
Treasurer and Trustee—Mr. W. H. Westcott, 
Holley, N. Y. 
, Historian—Miss M. A. Daniels, Chautauqua, 


Class Flower—Laurel and white rose. 


CLASS OF 1890.—“THE PIERIANS.” 
“Redeeming the time.” 


President—Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Alle- 


gheny, Pa. 

Vice-presidents—Mr. Z. L. White, Columbus, 
O.; Mrs. A. M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. B. Waterman, Oak Park, IIl. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. D. Morgan, Columbus, 


‘Treasurer—Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Trustee—Mr. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Class Flower—Tuberose. 


CLASS OF: 1889.—“THE ARGONAUTS.” 


“Knowledge unused for the good of others is 
more vain than unused gold.” 


President—Rev. W. A. Hutchison, D. D., 
Augusta, III. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. J. R. Hawes, Elgin, 
Ill.; Mrs. Baxter Smelzer, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. 
M. D. Cheney, Aurora, IIl. 

Secretary—Mrs. N. W. McCandless, Pitts- 


burg, Pa 
M. E. Landfear, 


Treasurer—Miss New 
J. R. Hawes, Elgin, 


Haven, Conn. 
Class Trustee—Mrs. 


Class Flower—Daisy. 


CLASS OF 1888.—“THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“Let us be seen by our deeds.” 


President—Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. George B. McCabe, 
Toledo, O.; Mr. S. C. Johnson, Racine, Wis. ; 
Miss Thankful M. Knight, Equinunk, Pa.; Mrs. 
J. Watson Selvage, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. D. 
L. Martin, Ionia, Mich. 

Secretary— Rev. Harry LeRoy Brickett, 
Marion, Mass. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Russell L. Hall, 
New Canaan, Conn. 

Historian—Mrs. A. C. Teller, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Class Flower—Geranium. 


CLASS OF 1887.— “THE PANSIES.” 


“Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 


Honorary President—James H. Taft, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
President—L. B. Silliman, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Vice- presidents—W. G. Lightfoote, Canan- 
daigua, N ; Rev. G. R. Alden, Palo Alto, 
Cal.; Miss M. M. Boyce, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
= ¥ Beecher, North East, Pa.; Miss Amelia 
. Peake, Toronto, Canada. 














“MISIT 
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geepemeny—ties Adelaide Graybiel, Buffalo, 
sas mencaiiiaemes: Letitia Flocker, Allegheny, 
Class Flower—Pansy. 


1886.—“THE PROGRESSIVES.” 
“We study for light to bless with light.” 


President—Miss Sarah M. Soule, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. 

Vice-presidents—Wm. T. Dunn, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Mrs. Luella Knight, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
J. D. Cheney, Joliet, Ill.; Mrs. C. J. McCollum, 
Warren, Pa. 

Secretary—Mrs. Mary V. Rowley, Cleveland, 


CLASS OF 


Treasurer—Mrs. 
ton, D. C. 

Poet—Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Trustee—Miss 
N.Y 


Amy S. Travis, Washing- 


Mary Martin, Chautauqua, 


Guard of Banner—Miss Angell, 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Class Flower—Aster. 


Frances 


CLASS OF 1885.—“THE INVINCIBLES.” 
“Press on, reaching after those things which 
are before.” 

President—Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 
Honorary Member—Edward Everett Hale, 
Boston, Mass. 
oe Chas. Hinckley, Delhi, 
cy. 
gf and Treasurer—Mrs. L. FE. Clark, 
Toledo, 
Class Flow er—Heliotrope. 


CLASS OF 1884.—“THE IRREPRESSIBLES.” 
“Press forward; he conquers who. wills.” 
President—Rev. W. D. Bridge, Orange N. J. 
Vice-presidents—Mrs. J. D. Park, Cincin- 

nati, O.; Mrs. S. E. Parker, Chautauqua, N. 
Y.; Mrs. M. S. Dunn, New York City; Mr. 
Dexter Horton, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. John 
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Fairbanks, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. George Miner,~ 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Adelaide L. 
Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Nellie Stone, 
Oswego, N 

Treasurer—Miss M. E. Young, Delaware, O. 

Trustee—Rev. W. D. Bridge, Orange, N. J 

Executive Committee—Mrs. W. W. Ross, 
Mrs. S. E. Parker, Miss Clara Smith, Miss S. 


N. Graybiel, Miss May Hawley. 
Class Flower—Goldenrod. 


CLASS OF 1883.—“THE VINCENTS.” 
“Step by step we gain the heights.” 
President—Miss Annie H. Gardner, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 
First Vice-president—Mrs. M. A. Watts, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Second Vice-president—Mrs. E. M. Kernick, 
Mayville, N. Y. 
Secretary—Miss A. C. Hitchcock, Hanover. 
Treasurer—Miss Mary J. Perrine, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. 


Banner Bearer—E. C. Tuttle, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Class Flower—Sweet Pea. 


CLASS OF 1882.—“THE PIONEERS.” 
“From height to height.” 
Honorary President—Mr. A. M. Martin, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
President—Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Golden, Col. 
Honorary Member—Miss Mary A. Lathbury, 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice-presidents—Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, South 
Orange, N. J.; Inspector James Hughes, 
Toronto, Canada; Mrs. L. D. Wetmore, War- 
ren, Pa.; Mrs. C. S. Barrett, Titusville, Pa. 

Secretary—Miss May E. Wightman, 347 Fisk - 
street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Treasurer—Mr. J. G. Allen, Rochester, N. Y. 

Trustees—Mrs. Thomas Parks, Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; Mrs. John G. Allen, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Milton Bailey, Bradford, Pa.; Rev. B. F. 
Wade, Cleveland. O.; Miss Ella Beaujean, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


GRADUATE ORDERS 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 


President—J. D. Croissant, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-president—Mrs. Ella M. Warren, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Woodworth, Elgin, III. 


LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


President—Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 

First Vice-president—Miss R. W. Brown, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Second Vice-president—Mrs. 
Liverpool, 

Secretary and Treasurer—W. H. Westcott, 
Holley, N. Y 

Executive Committee—Miss M. C. Hyde, 
Friendship, N. Y.; Miss C. E. Whaley, Pom- 
eroy, O.; Miss Mary W. Kimball, New York, 
City. 


Hard, East 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 


Honorary President—Mr. A. M. Martin, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Honorary Vice-president—Mrs. 
McCabe, Toledo, O 
President—Mrs. 

N. Y 


George B. 
A. F. Burrows, Andover, 


E. S Burgess, 


First Vice-president—Mrs. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Second Vice-president—Mrs. M. V. Rowley, 
Cleveland, O. 
Secretary—Mrs. W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. D. Cheney, Joliet, Ill. 
Executive Committee— Mrs. T. B. Hoover, 


Oil City, Pa.: Miss S. M. Soule, Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Bennett, Greenville, Pa. 


ALUMNI HALL ASSOCIATION 
President—Mr. W. H. Westcott, Holley, 
¥ 


Vice-president—R. L. Hall, 
Conn. 

Secretary and Treasurer—John A,- Seaton, 
103 Glen Park Place, Cleveland, O 

Trustees— -One from each class ’86 to ’o8 in- 
clusive. 

Building Committee—W. H. Westcott, Hol- 
ley, N. Y.; John A. Seaton, Cleveland, O.; J 
F. Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


New Canaan, 








